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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Poems of the wrek. 


INANCE has been the leading subject in Par- 

liament this week,—the expense of the war, so 
far as it has gone, and the new taxes devised by 
Mr. Gladstone to meet those expenses. The 
additional estimates for the navy, army, and ord- 
nance, which he produced last week, amounted to 
6,000,000/., and to this sum he adds 850,000/. for 
unexpected contingencies. The new taxes, with 
which he proposed to meet that additional demand, 
are the following :—A continuance of the double 
income-tax, which will yield within the current 
year 3,307,000/.; an addition of 15 per cent. to 
the sugar duties, with some modifications which 
would relieve at once the consumer and the re- 
finer, and yield 700,000/.; an additional Is. on 
spirits in Scotland, and 8. on spirits in Ireland, 
Yielding altogether 450,000/.; and an enhance- 
ment of the malt-tax from a little more than 
2s. 84d. to 4s., making up the total amount re- 
quired. 

Independently, however, of mere expenditure 
and income, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
another important consideration to keep in view— 
he has to secure an ample command of cash ; and 
Mr. Gladstone aims at doing so, independently of 
the Bank of England or of the ordinary money 








merchants, who dislike cash business, as he under- | 


stands it, and prefer to deal in large loans offering 
large profits. This was the object of his proposed 
issue of Exchequer-bonds ; a plan which is now 
somewhat modified. 

It appears from his statement that four-fifths of 
the tenders sent in were within a very small frac- 
tion of his own sealed price, but they scarcely ex- 
ceeded 1,300,001. in amount. After the price 
was stated, more subscriptions came in ; but still 
they fell somewhat short of the 2,000,000/. for 
bonds “ 4.” The reasons are two-fold—in the 
first Place, the jealousy of the contracting class, 

sought to throw cold water upon the 
Plan ; and secondly, the real want of information 
in the public, who are slow to accept an exceed- 

Y Convenient and safe form of investment, lest 
they should betray ignorance and make mistakes. 

repeated explanations on this subject, how- 
ever, will contribute to strengthen the public con- 
- = Mr. Gladstone still wants the remaining 
millions of the six, and he took authority from 

t to raise that amount in Exchequer- 

or bonds. In the meanwhile the Exchequer- 
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bonds, which it will be remembered bear an in- 
terest of 3} per cent., besides a premium on the 
prompt payments of the earlier instalments, are 
now at a premium in the City; and the new secu- 
rity may be considered to have established itself. 
Besides this statement of his plans, Mr. Glad- 
stone also vindicated himself and his colleagues from 
| many charges which had been preferred against 
|them. He showed that his lowering of the in- 
terest on Exchequer-bills in February, 1853, had 
lowered the premium on those securities—a pre- 
mium in which the public has no interest—and thus 
he was enabled to relieve the market of a consi- 
derable proportion left floating by his predecessors, 
by buying in. He explained the distinction be- 
tween his advance of cash from the public on 
| Exchequer-bonds, and permanent loans. He 
|showed that he had never been “ borrowing 
money” from the Bank, except when he had lodged 
| in that establishment a larger amount of money than 
that borrowed. He showed that there has been no 
dispute between himself and the Bank. He proved 
that he had not, as some of his critics said, aban- 
doned revenue, but that entering office after Mr. 
Disraeli, he found a deficiency through the break 
down of the income-tax ; and he had restored the 
balance of income over expenditure. He had met 
his claims for war by raising income to the level of 
| expenditure, and he had done so without disturbing 
the public credit, without throwing new taxes upon 








Besides an ordinary budget, Mr. Gladstone's 
speech constituted an ample vindication of himself 
as manager of the finance, an explanation on the 
conduct of finance, in many respects not well un- 
derstood by the public, and, in short, such an 
account as the Minister of a free country ought to 
give to the public as well as to the Parliament. 
It has had a great Parliamentary success, and it 
has had a success out of doors, even in that place 
where narrow-minded ‘“ practical” men with 
selfish objects to serve have been endeavouring 
to prove & priori—for there is no a priori casuist 
like your “ practical man”—that so accomplished 


commerce of the country, the funds rose. 








industry, or impeding the operations of commerce. | 





and high-minded a gentleman as Mr. Gladstone | bill to authorise distribution of prizes during the 
could not be a good man of business. The pulse | war, the rejection of bills like Mr. Brady's toregn- 
of the commercial world, however, responds to the | 
chord which he has touched; and after he had | tioners, or Mr. Hume's to throw hustings ex- 
explained his measures, showing that they were | penses on the country, are almost matters of Ag 
financially as sound as the public revenue or the | course. We are beginning, in the view of 


Among the many other measures before Parlia- | of the session when bills are thrown ove 
ment which have made more or less progress, ' like bales of spoiled goods. 


or have been disposed of summarily, two stand 
somewhat conspicuous for several reasons. Mr. 
Adderley has vainly endeavoured to obtain a 
reversal of the Government decision to abandon 
the Orange River territory, an off-lying province 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The reason for the 
abandonment is, that the territory has not been 
colonised, and that the best policy would be to 
concentrate the British authority, and strengthen 
the frontier by not spreading it. This is true; 
but in the mean while, under official patronage, a 
number of people have formed something like a 
settlement, have set up establishments, and have 
invested their time, their money, and their exer- 
tion, in the endeavour to create a colony. They 
are abandoned to native law. And Mr. Frede- 
rick Peel, in the name of Downing-street, justifies 
the abandonment. It is one of those capricious 
changes of policy beyond the border which have 
more than once provoked rebellion in South 
Africa. 

The other subject is Mr. Sotheron’s bill to 
improve the law relating to friendly societies. 
Some parts of that bill—especially an interference 
with burial societies, in order to check the crime 
of murdering children to obtain the burial allow- 
ance—had created great alarm. It does appear 
that Mr. Sotheron was attempting legislation 
which would have inconvenienced hundreds of 
thousands, or millions, to get hold of veryeexcep- 
tional cases. But the bill has been referred to a 
select committee, evidently with an idea that it 
will not be advanced this session. Several of the 
acts relating to friendly societies expire this year ; 
the Home Secretary promises revision of the 
whole subject, and declares that he shall legislate 
himself next session. Thus the measure stands 
over for more careful review, and if the working 
classes bestir themselves, they may obtain other 
improvements besides those which occur to the 
minds of middle-class legislators, who confound 
a few murderers with the millions of the working 
classes. 

The progress of such measures as the usual 
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patient members, to enter upon this late p 
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A still more important step for the courteous 
stifling of an aristocratic abortion, is the reference 
of Lord Campbell’s Bill for preventing unautho- 
rised communications with foreign states to a 
select committee of the Lords. Everybody per- 
ceives that the bill would, or might, interfere with 
loan contractors, with our Catholic subjeets, and 
even with Lord Campbell, who went to instruct 
the Pope in the right conduct of Catholic affairs 
in this country. But the peers did not like to re- 
ject a bill brought in by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, so they refer it toa select committee ; as 
they baptise royal infants on the mere servile pre- 
sumption of breathing, in order to lay them in 
state. 

The elections that have been taking place about 
the country create some degree of interest in the 
places, but really effect no change in Parliament. 
Lichfield acquires a ‘‘thorough reformer” in 
Lord Waterpark, but nobody of course expects 
that he willintroduce the People’s Charter. Flint 
secures one Lloyd Mostyn for another Lloyd 
Mostyn; the former Lloyd Mostyn having gone 
up to the House of Peers in lieu of a previous 
Lloyd Mostyn who has followed ancestral Lloyd 
Mostyns to the repose of that respectable family. 
Hastings rejoices in Mr. North, and Devonport 
has chosen Sir Erskine Perry. But the character 
of legislation will not be altered by these ac- 
cessions to our Commons. 

The Oxford Bill underwent another discussion 
on Thursday. The only notable circumstance is 
the amendment carried by Sir William Heathcote. 
According to the original provisions the resuscitated 


othe Crollegiate and University officers named in 
the schedule. It has now been decided that it 
shall consist of all resident members of Convoca- 
tion, This bill at once admits the large and im- 
portant class of private tutors, who are, in point 
of fact, the real teachers of the university—the 
Collegiate chaplains, who may be said to represent 
the ecleemosynary interest—and other persons who 
would otherwise have been excluded. The al- 
teration is a real improvement, in so far as Con- 
gregation, instead of being a mere intellectual aris- 
tocracy, will fairly represent all classes and 
interests in the University, and will thereby 
strengthen the liberal elements in the new Heb- 
domadal Council. 

Mr, Liddell, of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, has 
taken his stand. He will not give up his church 
furniture nor alter his church services, unless 
compelled by law to do so. He believes himself 
to be in the right; he is fervid in his belief—but 
if the law courts say he is wrong then—will he 
take the dictum of law courts or the dictum of 
the Church of England? It remains to be seen 
whether others are prepared to take their stand, 
and what is to come of these internecine wars in 
Belgravia. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


Tuts week is distinguished by the presentation of 
the War Bepcet, as last week was by the voting of 
the Supplemental Estimates, 

It was on Monday night that Mr. Guapstone be- 
gan the promised financial statement, introducing 
ais supplemental budget with a vindication of his 
own conduct and policy. He repelled the Oppo- 
sition suggestion, that Government, and especially 
the Finance Minister, should be leniently treated 
in war time. He reminded the House that it was 
itself responsible for the conduct and results of 


finance, and that, therefore, it must hold strictly | 


to account the Minister who conducted 
the authority of that House. 


He entered into a long explanation of the course 


finance with 


which he had taken on Exchequer-bills, stating at |of the Exchequer-bond. 


the outset that his principle was, that in times of 
ease the unfunded debt must be brought within 
narrow limits, in order that its full utility and power 
may be developed in times of difficulty. When he 
entered office, he found Exchequer-bills running up 
to a premium sometimes double the whole of the in- 


lterest receivable during the twelve months of their 
jeurrency. Nowa man who buys an Exchequer-bill 
knows, that his interest is safe, that his principal 
| will be payable on a given day, and that the measure 
lof the loss is in the premium; if it be five or ten 
| shillings, that is the amount of his risk. While it is 
running up, he may be in good humour; but that 
state of things cannot last, for the public are under 
|no obligation to repay the premium, with which, in 
point of fact, they have nothing whatever to do. 
| Allowing them to float at a premium of 60s. or 803. 
| means that they shall not be redeemed at all; for it 
would not bea safe operation for the country to re- 
deem 8,000j000/. or 9,000,0004 at one time, and Par- 
liamentwould neverendurethe redemptiowof annual. 
| securities bearing 2’per cent. by tripling that interest, 
land raising it to 5 or 6 per cent. The consequence 
is that when Exchequer-bills were out they were 
'allowed to remain out, and ata time of difficulty a 
funded operation became necessary to relieve the 
‘market of the burden. Thus a great addition be~ 
|came necessary to the capital of the national debt. 
|In the four years respectively, 1819, 1821, 1826, and 
| 1830, sums of 27,000,000/., 7,000,000/. 8,000,000/. and 
3,000,0002. were funded, at interest ranging from 
5i. 5s. 9d. per cent. to 4/. 19s. per cent.; and there 
| were only two occasions since the peace, in 1839 and 
lin 1841, on which by funding a permanent burden 
|had not been entailed of 4/. or 5/. for every 100/. of 
Exchequer-bills. On no instance has the unfunded 
|debt been reduced, except when the public credit 
was low, and the price of the funds was below 90; 
| the consequence was that 9/. in Exchequer-bills was 
never funded without incurring at least 101 and 
jsometimes 11/. or 121 of debt. He now came to 
February, 1853, when the amount of Exchequer- 
| bills in currency was 17,740,000/, the interest upon 
lone portion 45s. per annum, on another 37s ; the 
|premium upon the bills in the latter case being not 
\less than 55s,, and it had shortly before been consi- 
jderably higher. Upon the 15th of February the 
| Exchequer-bills were advertised for exchange, the 


jamount of new bills to bear interest at the rate of 
\1d. per day; on the 18th, the premium had sunk to | 
body—to be known hereafter as Congregation— |only 15s. In March, the holders had the option of 
was to consist of the Public Tutors and certain |¢tting their money; not one person availed himself 


jof that option. As the year went on, the condition 
|of bills gradually altered, and “discount” appeared 
i for the first time in the quotations on the 6th of May, 
;when the bills were quoted at ls. discount; on the 
|previous day Government had been obliged to pay 
| 2s. premium for a purchase, and it was not until the 
| 5th of August that they were able to effect a single 
| purchase at a discount, and then they got them ata 
|discount of ls. On the 20th of September the bills 
were at 5s. discount, and in October the interest was 
|raised at 2d. a day. Thus he had disposed of the 
questions as to the impropriety of reducing the rate 
jof interest. It was next said that he had raised it 
junduly; but is 2d. a day or 3 per cent. per annum a 
jrate unduly high. That is, is it out of proportion 
j with other transactions? Is it so as compared with 
Exchequer-bills? The average of all the years since 
,the peace has been 3/. 5s. per cent. Is it out of pro- 
|portion with the rate of discount at the Bank ?—now 
jat 5 per cent. Is it with similar securities, the 
\ bons du tresor in France?—the interest on which in 
| April, 1853, was 23 per ceat., and in April, 1854, 5 
per cent. At the present rate, however, it has been 
practicable to sell 1,100,000/. or 1,200,000/. of these 
Exchequer-bills within the last few weeks, and to 
jadd them to the stock in the market, without bring- 
jing Exchequer-bills to a discount. 
| Mr. Gladstone reviewed the objections against his 
|conversion scheme, many of them very extravagant, 
|—suchas Mr. Disracli’s idea that he had proposed to 


convert the whole 500,000,000/. of consolidated funds; | 
and he showed that he himself had been the only | 


| prophet of the only valid objection to the scheme— 
|namely, that the South-Sea stockholders might not 
|assent, and might lead to the withdrawal of the 
ipublic balances to a greater extent than was con- 
| venient in time of war. By citing the exact figures, 
he showed that he had not attempted the conversion 
or the reduction of interest while there was a drain 
of bullion on the Bank. 
bullion had been higher,—it was 21,870,000/. in July 
1852,—it had also been lower, 17,652,000/. in Fe- 
| bruary, 1853; and standing at 18,816,000/. on the 8th 
jof April, it was actually rising. The demand for 
jgold coin in Australia, the difference of exchanges 
|in East India and China, appeared to have been 
temporary causes of a drain. But the non-assent of 
the South-Sea stockholders had occasioned some in- 
conveniences. Not indeed, amounting to loss, for he 
jcould demonstrate that the effect of the operation 
; Was a saving between 60,000,000/. and 100,000,000. 
|a year. The necessity of money to meet the non- 
| assenting stockholders occasioned his want to com- 
mand temporary resources; and hence, the proposal 
Mr. Gladstone disproved 
the idea that there was any dispute between himself 
and the Bank, or that he had demanded accommoda- 
tion from the Bank at an unusually low rate of 
interest. He proved that the public balances in the 
Bank always exceeded the amount of Deficiency- 
bills which he required; and that taking into account 


On the contrary, although | 


the interest allowed upon Deficiency-bi 

usual amount, and the profit which the Beck nate 
the use of the deposits, the rate of interest paid ia 
Government, which is about literally three per by 
is virtually equivalent to four or five per cen a 
the entire transaction. The “ Deficiency-bills.” ma 
he had previously explained, represent no 

“ Deficieney,” but are only an item set down jn 
mystifying system of public accounts to re bing 
at the beginning of a quarter, the gross t¢ 
aceommedation which it is possible that the Go 
ment may require while the receipts from the taxes 
are coming in. 

Mr. Gladstone recapitulated how he stood on 
6th of Marchy, “ there was on the 6th of March 
excess in the estimates of 4,307,000/., and jn a 
4,307,000. was included a sum of 1,250,000/, 
for extraordinary expenses of the war; the ordi 
revenue of the country was unequal by the sum of 
2,840,000/. to meeting the charge that had been ig. 
curred by the estimates, whereas if there had been 
no increase in the estimates, I should in liey of a 
deficiency have had a surplus of 1,666,000” 
vernment then asked half the year’s income-tay 
3,307,000L; which raised the revenue to 56,656,000, 
and secured a surplus of 467,0001. The 
navy, ordnance, and army estimates, which he ad. 
vanced last week, make a total of 6,000,002; and 
allowing, as he had done in March last, g further 
sum for unforeseen expenditure, which he now took 
| at 850,000/.; he had to provide a total of 
To meet this additional expenditure, Mr.q 
| proposed the following taxes:—First, the continuance 
of the income-tax for the second half of the financial 

year, and its permanent duration during the way, 
‘This would be embodied in a separate bill. Secondly, 
a modification of the sugar duties, so as to get rid of 
the anomaly which is now represented asa grievance 
by the sugar refiners, from the joint effect of the 
duty and the drawback. The scale of duties, as it 
is proposed for all sugars, irrespective of origin, will 
be, then,—if beneath brown clayed, 11s. per ewt,; if 
| equal to brown, but not quite equal to white clayed, 
12s.; if equal to white clayed, and not equal tom 
fined, 14s.; if refined, 16s. the cwt. The co 
ing rate upon molasses will be 4s. 6d. He proposed 
to repeat the increase of 1s. on spirits in Seotland— 
raising the duty to 5s. 8d. per gallon; and to repest 
the augmentation of 8d. in Ireland. And be pre 
posed to raise the tax upon malt, now a little more 
than 2s, 83d. per bushel, to 4s, “ We ask foraper- 
manent annual provision for taxation—I use the 
word ‘permanent’ with reference to the durationa 
war—a permanent or fixed provision of 6,850,000 
But out of that 6,850,000/. we cannot expect tore 
ceive in cash, before the 5th of April, 1855, more 
than something like the following sums:—Incom- 
tax, 220,000/; spirits, 400,000/.; sugar, 620,000, 
malt, 1,600,000/.; making in all 2,840,000, which 
will be the greatest amount, not of the taxes we are 
now asking for, but which we can expect to have 
actually at our command before the 5th of next 
April. Deducting that 2,840,000/. from the sumat 
6,850,000, it will explain that on the 5th of April 
1855, we ought to expect to be in an arrear of 10 
less than 4,010,000/. That 4,010,000/. is the sum 
which Government ought to have ample means 
raising, and even, perhaps, something more.” 

Mr. Gladstone explained his position in 
|to the Exchequer-bonds. He reminded the Honse 
| that he did not, on the 6th March, pledge himself to 
| take no loan ; and he explained that on the 2lst of 
| April he did not ask for a loan. The amount of 
| 








6,000,0001, which he proposed to take on Exchequer. 
bonds, was, in fact, not a loan, but only the means 
obtaining the interim command of funds. Of that 
amount, by the 2nd of May, only 1,113,000. tenders 
were sent in; they were either the sealed price, or 
within a very smail fraction of it. It was not the 
price therefore that occasioned the slowness. 
cause was clear. ‘ The practice obtaining former 
wars has been, not to make any effort to meet even 
the first charges from the annual resources of 
country; but it has been to borrow largely on 
and the fortunes made on those stocks have been-60 
gigantic that the opening of a war 1s not less 
tinguished for the opportunities it affords to o 
tractors than for the opportunities it affords 
horoes.” At the present the amount of subscripers 
upon bonds A is a trifle below 2,000,000. “¥ 
propose to confirm the contracts entered into 
respect to bonds A, and to issue, at the discretion 
the Lords of the Treasury, a second series dy. 
for another 2,000,000/. either now or at a — tT 
We also propose to take power to issue 2,000, wills 
| Exchequer- bills, and as many more Exchetn 

as shall not be taken of the 4,000,0000. a 

sight this would appear to give us @ ; 
6,000,001, of money. It does not, however, give ™ 
| quite so much, ane © cum emonnint Xe 
|/hundred thousand pounds—500,000/, 
| knowledge—of the Nendets sent in, has wer — 
change of Exchequer-bills, and is not, there ore, ro 
effective addition to cash. The effective a icable 
cash is 5,500,000/., and that may be made = fiqui- 
to services approved by Parliament or to 

dation of public securities.” 
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icating himself from several charges,— 

jncind boon of « andoning income, when he had 
wa Disraeli, broken down in the attempt to 

oa, Te the ineome-tax, and when his reform oftaxa- 
left him with improved stability of finances 

por tical stability of the House was improved, 
“emit how it was that he rejected the advice 
as back upon the comfortable expedient of a 
— »* Tt was the easy resort of the Chancellor of 
og uer, in going to the city for borrowed 
= that first earned for Mr. Pitt the title of 
“ yen-born Minister.” [ Mr. Disraeli here made 
eager ark across the table, to which Mr. Glad- 
cad olied that he regarded Mr. Pitt with reve- 
el there were great errors in his finance, 
wad especially at the commencement of the war in 


se doubt, all tl lausibilities we hear now 
heard, no dow a nose plausibilities ‘ oa R 

‘ “Be ue euch as ‘Oh, it is all for the benefit of 

in great abundance, ’ Sie new for Ti? 

and why should not posterity pay for it?” H 

made a charge of 4,500,000/., not a ene. - alll bis 

Exchequer with the proceeds of taxes, rut oo = Wg into 

the city and asking “1 a loan of 6,000,000/. ell, he very 

ily accomplished his desire. 
= the contrary. Great skill—much praise, great —— 
verybody well satisfied. Admirable financier! (Lou 
aan Why, I must be as blind as a mole not to see that 
my personal interest would lie, and the interest of Govern- 
a would have lain in my efforts by this means to get the 
wheel out of the rut; but to get the wheel into the rut is a 
process of much greater simplicity. He proposed a loan of 
6,000,000/. to be added to the sinking fund at an interest of 
’ i 9 i | 2e 
r cent., amounting to 240,000/.; and, in order to meet 
oe “oe new taxes to the amount of 287,000/ 
That was the first year of his calculation with respect to the 
war, and for the first year you may perhaps say it was of no 
momeat, Mr. Pitt thought he would get that loan at 
4 per cent., but he did not get the 4,500,000/. for less than 
4 3s. 4d. What was the second step in 1794? He then 
borrowed 11,000,000/., and paid 4/. 10s. 9d. per cent.; in 
1795. he borrowed 18,000,000/., and paid 4/. lds. 8d. per 
cent.; in 1796 he borrowed 25,500,000, at 4/. 13s. 5d.; in 
1797 he borrowed 32,500,0002., at 52. 14s. 10d. per cent. 
Only observe the effect of the policy that was Heaven-born. 
In 1798 he borrowed 17,000,000, at 6/. 4s. Sd. per cent., 
and, such were the evil sources to which he went, that for 
that 17,000 ,0007. alone he added 34,000,000/. to the capita! 
of the national debt, and for the operations of these six years, 
unsuccessful and inefficient for the purpose of war, he added, 
in _ money, nap ee. acy ry a of fact, - added 
nearly 200,000,000/, to the capital of the country. My wish 
is to lay it ‘open before you, and itis for you to decide whether 
you will adopt similar principles. 

“T suid that I had veneration for Mr. Pitt's measures, and 
Iwill now show you what he did when he became sensible of 
his errors. He saw ruin growing on the country; he saw 
the absorption of its resources ; and he endeavoured to make 
a gallant -_ to retrieve himself. In 1797 he made his 
first effort. He proposed to raise 7,000,0002 by assessed 
taxes, That plan broke down—other plans, it seems, break 
down occasionally besides those of the present day—that plan 
broke down, andhe only got 4,000,000/. Not daunted by his 
failure, he came forward and proposed to raise 10,000,0004,, 
and from that time forward his whole course was one series 
of continued and convulsive efforts to recover himself—to ex- 
tricate his country from the frightful consequences of the 
former laxity, and provide for the recurrence of similar cir- 
cumstances, As to the amount of this income, I believe I 


should not be stating it too highly if 1 were to say that, as 
far asour national debt stands at this moment, not less than 


260,000,000/. has been added to it for which the nation never 
Teceived a. single penny—that was the offering sacriticed to 
capital and thrown in as bonuses and inducements to sub- 
Seribe to these loans. 250,000,0002. of capital I don’t believe 
i$ aN extravagant estimate of the loss consequent upon the 
, @normous errors which had been committed. That was the 
opening of the sinking fund; they were continually buying 
Upsock at 3, or 4, or 5 per cent., and creating it at a higher 
Tate atthe same time; it was like a seton in the human 
body, a Perpetual drain on the resources of the country, in 
addition to the other sad circumstances of the time. ‘But, 
48.1 said before, the effort of Mr. Pitt was one that ought to 
be placed upon record; he saw the error of the practice of 
rushing on the first inducement to a loan; he saw and 
amented the effects of that want of moral courage, not im 
himself alone, but in the country—for undoubtedly he 
mted the 


: ublic sentiments of the country in 
cen os did. ft was the error of the amie, wl, 
he nows, the nation suffered for it. In 1798, 
part mw aM imecome-tax as a means of adding 

40 Per cent. to the revenue of the country, and 


of at once raising the sun of 10,000,000/. towards meeting 


the expenses of the war, In 17 


. sad i 98 the revenue was 23,100,0002. ; 
ane feed 25,600,000 ; but the excess continued to 
these aids — A sees to keep it down altogether, even by 
ta 38.600 D00n sequently, in 1803, the revenue had got u 
the > a Sad in 1805, the last year of Mr. Pitt’s life, 
50,900,0002. of this country amounted to no less than 
gow J00CL—a further incraase of 12,300,0002. with a view 


tothe expenses of the war. In 1806 tl igi 

~ : 806 the Marquis of Lans- 

ow oe Chancellor of the Exchequer, the full income-tax 

180525 —— raised the revenue from 50,900,0002. in 

he ov, 0,000, in 1807, being an increase of 8,400,002, 

eh the — was never below 60,000,0002, 

ime past it has not been less than 70,000,000/. 

trai the iden that England, Ireland, and Scotland en- 

Tewurves for A, 1e efforts they ought to make from their own 

th purpose of meeting the expenditure of what 
ought should be necessary. i 

rw he a by Mr. M‘Culloch, who points out the 

to the e real accumulation of our debt has been 

This is most Rovere of the early part of the war—1806. 

Were the noble eerant—— that between 1806 and 1816, such 

dut anc wonderful e 

y that the sum raised was 


He | 


There was no unpopularity ; | 


P | nue or great irregularity in the officials. 


One single instance of 


fforts of the country to do its 
amply sufficient to put the 





expenditure of the civil government of the country and the 
whole outlay required by the war in this great glori 


the debt stood before 1798; but the accumulation which 
came between 1793 and 1806 they were never able to over- 
take—so much of tie accumulation was still going on,” 

In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone called upon the 
House to emulate that example of Mr. Pitt and his 
countrymen in the latter years of that statesman’s 
administration. 

“Their imports were not one-quarter of the imports of 
the present day ; their exports and their trade were not one- 
third of the exports of the present day, for where they had an 
export of 33,000,000/. you have now an export of 98,000,0001. 
Such is the indomitable vigour, and such the wonderful elas- 
ticity of our trade that, even under the disadvantage of a 
bad harvest and under the pressure of war, the imports 
from day to day, and almost from hour to hour, are in- 
creasing, and the very last papers laid on the table within 
48 hours, show that within the last three months of the 
year there is 250,0002 increase in your exports, This is 
your position, and these are the circumstances under which 
| we wish to appeal to you, in the hope that you will consider 
| that appeal just and reasonable. We leave it in your hands 
| with contidence, believing that the Parliament and the people 
of this country will, without hesitation, pursue that course 
| which their duty may demand.” 

Mr. Gladstone resumed his seat, after speaking for 
nearly three hours and a half, amid loud cheers, 
which had also saluted him at many points in his 
speech. The resolutions were read seriatim, and 
| were passed after very briefdiscussion. Mr. Disraszi, 
| for example, objected to a decision. at the moment, 
which Mr, Grapsrone explained that he had never 
asked for. Mr, Tuomas Bartna pointed out a dif- 
ficulty in equalising the sugar duties before the 5th 
of July; and Mr. GLtapstone promised to see that 
no interests should be prejudiced. Mr. Baur, Mr. 
Vance, and other members objected to the increase 
of the duty on Irish spirits, malt, and so forth. Mr. 
Guapstong explained that if the resolutions were 
not passed, the increased duty would be evaded by 
all the stocks in bond; and ultimately they were 
passed, that day week being fixed for the discussion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s propositions as a whole. 

The report was brought up on Tuesday, when Mr. 
E. Ball got up a discussion on the malt-tax resolution, 
contrary, as Mr. T. Duncomne ineffectually urged, to 
the understanding of the previous night. Mr. Bauu 
took credit to the Opposition for the way they had 
supported the Government in measures for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, but when four-fifths 
of the increase of taxation was to be thrown upon 
the landed interest, it was, he said, a case of injustice. 
This fresh provocation ought not to have been 
offered to the farmers, and though he knew that the 
landowners could expect no sympathy from a ma- 
jority of the House, still he trusted that. it would not 
allow those engaged in the cultivation of the soil to 
be permanently reduced to the condition of hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. He moved the onmis- 
sion of the word “malt ” from the resolution: Mr. 
BenTINCK seconded the amendment, and charged the 
Government with having, in all their financial mea- 
sures, manifested towards the landed interest a hos- 
| tility amounting to malignity. 
| Mr. Gravsrone in a brief speech said that, if he 
were to address himself in reply in detail, he should 
endeavour to refute every proposition which had been 
put forward by preceding speakers, and he protested 
against the assumption that in proposing this tax 
Government had had the landed interest in their eye. 

But to enter upon this discussion would be a breach 
of faith to the House, the proposed vote being only 
formal, and designed in order to enable the revenue 
officers to prevent evasion of the law, should the 
House assent to the proposition of Government. 
Mr. D1sraevt suggested that the consideration of the 
resolution should be postponed. He addueed prece- 
dents of former postponements of resolutions, and 
said that all he desired was that the scheme of the 
Government should be discussed as a whole. 
disputed the assertion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the position of the House was by no 
|means affected by passing this resolution. rd 
Joun Russext thought that the House had on the 
| previous night agreed that the whole plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was to be discussed on 
Monday. The precedents cited were, he showed, 
entirely inapplicable, and the postponement of the 
resolution would either cause great loss to the reve- 
He asked 
| the Opposition whether they would depart from the 
honourable course they had hitherto adopted, and 
| deprive Government of 250,0002. for a reason which 
| it was really difficult to define. He undertook that 
| no advantage should be taken of the resolution being 
; assented to. 
| In the subsequent brief discussion, although Mr. 
| GouLburN showed that the 250,000/. would go into 
| the pockets of the maltsters, not the landed interest, 
|Mr. Barrow and others persisted in the charge 
, adduced by Mr. Bentinck. In that spirit the House 
went to a division, and Mr. Ball’s amendment was 
rejected by 224 to 143—majority for the Govern- 
ment, 81. The announcement was loudly and 
repeatedly cheered on the Ministerial side. 

The resolution was agreed to, as were the remain- 
ing resolutions. 














year and the interest of the debt in the same cordition as 


He 


THE ARMY IN TURKEY. 


The Earl of ELtensorovca put some questions 
the -at-War. The first related to the 
transport of to Turkey. He said that a sum 
of 3,096,000/. been a for that purpose. We 
have already sen{ 25,000 troops, the total number to 
be sent is 27,000, and the total number of horses for 
cavalry and artillery will probably be about 5000.. 
Now, a lady and gentleman can proceed to India, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, with every possible 
comfort for 1001; so that if every individual soldier 
had been sent at the same cost, the total expense 
would have been 2,700,000/. The cost of conveying. 
a gentleman’s horse to India is 501, which is equal to 
250,000/. for 5000 horses; consequently the whole ex- 
pense of sending this expeditionary force to India. 
would have been 2,950,000/.—that is, less by 146,0004,. 
than it has been to transport it to Turkey. Com- 
pare with this what had been the expenditure in 
former times. In 1808, when the currency was de- 
preciated nearly 18 per cent., the whole charge for 
transport was 2,900,000/.; but that included 800,0002. 
for the maintenance of prisoners of war, so that the 
net charge was 2,100,000/, or very nearly 1,000,000/, 
less than the sum required for the transport ex 

of this year, although there were nearly 1700 horses 
and 22,000 men more sent to the Peninsula, than we 
have now sent to Turkey. Certain deductions, in- 
deed, must be made from the charge for transports 
of the present year, because it includes items not in- 
curred in 1808. These amount in the to 
293,000/., including 160,000/. for coals for the engines. 
This deduction makes the charge for this year above 
2,800,000/. as against 2,100,000/., so that the real 
difference is 700,000/.; and if to this we add 468,0002, 
on account of the depreciation of 18 per cent..in the 
currency, the practical difference becomes 1,168,000U, 
These facts he thought justified him in asking for 
some explanation. : 

The next question, of a totally distinct nature, 
was in what manner it is proposed by Government 
to pay the troops now serving in Turkey? The 
Turkish currency has depreciated 82} per cent., and 
is undergoing still greater depreciation. It is there- 
fore quite impossible that Government can use it to 
pay the troops. At Malta and Corfu the troops are 
paid in the currency of England. To prevent the 
luss which the soldier would ineur from going to 
market with large coin, his lordship thought it would 
be desirable to strike a number of silver coins of. 
twopence, because they would correspond nearly 
with the current value of the piastre. Lastly, his 
lordship desired to know what measures have been 
adopted to afford the means of moving the army in 
Turkey. 

The Duke of Newcast ve observed that, to answer 
this last question explicitly, might give a very great 
advantage to the enemy, while it would effeet no 
good in this country; but all accounts agree in 
warranting the belief that the means of moving the 
troops will be sufficient. As to the amount of the 
estimates for transport to Turkey, the Government 
will give, as itis bound to do, a full explanation of 
the manner in which any money is expended for the 
conduet of the war; but this money in question has 
not yet been expended, and the greatest possible incon- 
venience would arise if information were given which 
would enable those with whom the Government are 
now in treaty to deal more disadvantageously to the 
public than they can at the present moment. The 
argument drawn from the cost of conveying ladies 
and gentlemen to India entirely fails; for ladies and 
gentlemen do not carry with them many thousand 
tons of ammunition, and the vessels which convey 
them to India get return freights; whilst the ves- 
sels engaged for transport to the East have not been 
taken up for the voyage, but for twelve months, and 
the estimate is based upon the supposition that for 
twelve months the whele of these vessels will have 
to be taken. With respect to the question of cur- 
rency, it will be recollected that four or five years 
ago the English sovereign entirely su the 
old pillar dollar, which had previo been the 
stan coin on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is therefore obviously desirable that the 
basis of the currency on which the troops are paid 
should be the English sovereign; and 225,000 have 
been sent out to the Commissariat Department, with 
5000. worth of English silver—the last being more 
for the purpose of experiment, in the way alluded to 
by Lord Ellenborough, than for practical purposes. 

In reply to the Earl of Marmessury, the Duke of 
Newcaste stated that he had that day received 
from Admiral Dundas a despatch narrating the 
bombardment of Odessa, which he need not read, as 
their lordships and the public were a in posses- 
sion of the cirenmstances by = of the —— 

pers. The despatch would published im 
Priday’s Gazette; in the same ; the Government’ 
would take care to publish all information’ itshould 
receive of the events of the war immedintely 
receiving it; and having fall appreciation of 
anxiety of the community as to those events all 


wittrthe publication of the ordinary 





tn information arriving at periods not concurrent: 
be published in supplementary Gazettew 
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UNAUTHORISED DIPLOMACY. 


Lord CampsELL made a speech on behalf of his bill 
for preven British subjects from holding com- 
munication with foreign Gover ts. The e 





? 
he said, sought to extend the penal law of the 
country; but he hoped it would operate by way of 
prevention, and that after it had become law the evil 
which it prohibited would cease to exist. He quoted 
Grotius and Burke to show that by the law of na- 
tions intercourse between independent states could 
only be carried on by ministers and ambassadors 
duly authorised by their respective sovereigns; but 
the municipal law was defective in this respect; for 
what was done abroad in the way of unauthorised 
negotiations there was no remedy by the law of 
England; and he suggested that we should do well 
to follow the example of the law of the United 
State, which punishes such offences, upon conviction, 
by fine and imprisonment. He did not propose, how- 
ever, to go to this extent. The present Minister of 
the United States in this country had informed him 
that the law had worked admirably. He admitted, 
however, that the example of America would not be 
sufficient to guide us, unless we had suffered incon- 
venience from this evil. When Mr. Pitt wished to 





check the ambition of the Empress Catherine of) 
Russia in 1799, and had prepared an armament for 
the purpose, his designs were frustrated by the im- | 
proper interference of the Opposition. Addresses | 
had been presented from societies in this country to| 
the National Convention of France, at the com- | 
mencement of the revolutionary period, exciting the | 
French to make war against our allies. For these | 
offences the law provided no remedy. In the year 
1848 a deputation, headed by Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
waited upon M. Lamartine, who represented the then | 
governing powers of France, praying France to in- | 
terfere by armed force for the establishment of inde- 
= in Ireland. The next case to which he al- 
uded was that of the address presented by Sir James 
Duke to Louis Napoleon, praying him to continue at 
peace with this country; and the last was that of the 
deputation of Quakers who went to pay homage to 
the Czar Nicholas. He admitted that in these cases 
the motive was harmless; but with respect to the 
deputation to St. Petersburg, he said it had been at- 
tended with grave inconveniences. It was, therefore, 
time to prevent the recurrence of such proceedings. 
Having anticipated and answered several objections 
to legislation in such cases, and quoted precedents, he 
mentioned his willingness to refer the bill to a select 
committee. 
Lord Lynpuvrst, in objecting to the bill, denied 
that by the law of nations it was illegal for indivi- 
duals belonging to one state to have intercourse with 





the government of another state. He specially ob- 
jected to the general powers of the bill, first as cal- 
culated to prohibit the intercourse of Roman Catho- 
lics with the See and Court of Rome; and next, that it 
would tend to restrain all intercourse, even that of a 
commercial character, with foreign states. Inci- 
dentally, the noble and learned lord stated that the 
bill as it stood would, had it been law, have subjected 
to the penalties of a misdemeanor the deputation | 
who interceded at Florence on behalf of the Madiai. | 
Nor could any such difficulties be overcome by the 
expedient of a license from the Secretary of State; 
and he denied that the act of the Congress of the | 
United States, to which allusion had been made, had | 
‘any resemblance whatever to the present bill. 

The Earl of Suarressury did not think the cases 
mentioned by Lord Campbell were of sufficient im- | 
portance to deserve legislation ; and he further ob- | 
jected to the bill as an interdiction against the inter. | 
ference of Englishmen in such cases as that of the 
Madiai. All Englishmen had a natural right, if any | 
foreign government oppressed their Protestant co- 
religionists, to represent that case to the foreign go- 
vernment in question; and he would never consent 
to the abolition of this privilege. The Bishop of, 
Oxrorp observed that the bill would take away a 
remarkably convenient mode of making useful re- 
presentations to foreign governments without our 
own Government being compromised by them. Lord 
Beaumont spoke in objection to the measure, for | 
which he said no case had been made out. The Earl | 
of ABERDEEN said the objections taken to the bill 
were so numerous and so important that he was con- 
strained to recommend his noble and learned friend 
not to press it. The Marquis of CLANRICcARDE 
joined in this recommendation. 

Lord Campsett did not accede to the suggestion ; 
and after a short conversation, the bill was read a 
second time and referred to a select committee. 


‘ OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 

_The House having gone into committee on this 
bill, clause 11, which states that ‘‘ The first election | 
and appointment of members of the Hebdomadal | 
Council shall be made on the Ist day of Michaelmas | 
term, 1854,” was amended so as to read “ on or before 
the 15th day of Michaelmas term,” &c. 

Clause 16 was amended so as to provide that a 
register of persons qualified to be members of the 
congregation shall be made up before the 24th of 
September, in place of the 10th of September, as the | 
clause originally stood, ' 


Clause 18.—Composition of the congregation. 
The clause originally stated that “ From and after 
the Ist day of Michaelmas term, 1854, the congre- 
gation should be composed of the following persons 
(enumerating them). The clause was amended to, 
“ On and after the 15th day of Michaelmas term.” 

Sir W. Hearucore said that this clause enacted 
that the congregation should be composed, among 
others, of the following persons:—“ The tutors of 
colleges and halls and other officers engaged in the 
discipline of colleges; all masters of private halls; 
all residents who, though not actually holding any 
of the aforesaid qualifications, may have held one or 
more of them at any previous time for three years 
and upwards; and residents qualified in respect of 
study under this act.” Now, he begged to move, 
by way of amendment, that all these words be left 
out, and the words “ all residents” be substituted. 

Mr. GLApstone opposed the amendment. The 
object of the Government was to make an attempt 
to constitute the congregation in such a manner as 
to form a body that should in the best sense repre- 
sent the aristocracy of the university—that is to 
say, its mind, intellect, and working power. 

Ultimately the committee divided, and the amend- 
ment was carried by 138 to 104—majority against 
the Government, 34. 

The result of the division was received with con- 
siderable cheering by the Opposition. 

Upon clause 19, providing for the promulgation of 
the statutes in congregation, Mr. Heywoov moved 
as an amendment that the statutes should be in the 
English language. The committee at once divided, 
and negatived the amendment by 155 to 131. 

Sir W. Hearucore then moved that, at the end of 
the 19th clause should be added the words, “and, if 
accepted by congregation, shall be afterwards sub- 
mitted to convocation for final adoption or rejection 
as a statute, act, or ordinance of the university.”— 
Negatived by 215 to 68. 

The clause was then agreed to, and the Chairman 
reported progress. 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION IN MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 

The Earl of Wincuiisx¥a moved the following re- 
solution: —“ That the religious wants of the great 
body of the labouring classes employed in our manu- 
facturing districts (from the extensive deficiency of 
church accommodation, of resident clergy to ad- 
minister to their spiritual necessities, and of schools 
to afford them a sound scriptural education) demand 
the earliest attention of Parliament.” 

The Earl of ABERDEEN would be very sorry to 
appear to say anything at variance with the spirit 
of the proposed resolution; but he could not think 
that Parliament would be induced to meet the de- 
ficiency of church accommodation complained of by 


| grants made for that purpose. In the first half of 


this century enough has been done by private indi- 
viduals to show that a great deal more may be done 
in that way than by looking to the Government for 
assistance. 

“ During the first 30 years of the century 500 churches 
were built, at a cost of 3,000,0002., of which 1,152,0002. was 
supplied from the public funds, the remainder being given 
by private benefactors. During the following 20 years, 
when there were no public grants for similar undertakings, 
5,500,0002. were expended, and 2010 churches were built 
within the period; so that since the cessation of public 


| grants, the efficiency of the remedy for meeting the evil 


complained of has immeasurably increased.” 

As to schools, the State had not neglected to make 
provision for them. The grants for that purpose 
amounted, last year, to 263,000/., and he was dis- 
posed to think it wise greatly to increase that sum, 
large as it is. Under all the circumstances, as the 
resolution was not intended to have any practical 
result, he suggested that it should be withdrawn. 

The Bishops of Oxrorp and Sr. Davin’s con 
curred in this advice, and the motion was withdrawn. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 

There was a brief debate on Wednesday, on the 
motion for going into committee on Mr. Sotheron’s 
mage | Societies Bill, preceded by the presenta- 
tion of an enormous mass of petitions from the 
working classes. Mr. Thomas Duncombe suggested 
its reference to a select committee, and Mr. Bright 
turned the suggestion into a substantial motion. 
This met with a general acquiescence. Mr. Firzroy 
said that in the present excited state of feeling among 
the working classes, it was advisable that satis- 
factory evidence should be adduced in support of any 
proposed alterations of the existing law ; and he 
concurred in the suggestion for reference to a select 
committee. Mr. Heniey thought that the subject 
was one which ought to be taken up by Government, | 
who were already in possession of information to en- | 
able them to legislate with effect. 

Lord Patmerston assented to the proposal to | 
refer the bill to a select committee with the view of 
securing a satisfactory investigation on the subject. 
With respect to the general regulations of these 
friendly societies, of course the report of the com- 
mittee which sat some years ago would be referred 
to any committee that might be appointed. The 
point, however, which had laid the foundation of 








the various proposals before the House, 
question of the regulations applicable to burials 
That was a very painful su ject, and one 
he would much rather ayoid stating his 
His own opinion, however, was so strong 
necessity of legislation, that if no Other 
were to propose to the House an 
the subject, he should himself feel it 
so. He thought that the honour of t 
credit of the lower classes, and their dearest 
and private feelings were concerned in 
beyond the possibility of doubt and impu 
any such suspicions as had lately prey 
matter could, by any possibility, be founded 
And therefore, in the interest of the lower 
and with the view of consulting their Class, 
feelings, and rescuing them from imputationg 
had for a long time back prevailed y 
subject, he thought some legislation 
lutely required; and he should think it his 
if the committee were not appointed, in duty, 
session to propose some further enact 
subject. re — 
This speech led to an episode illustratj 
Cobden’s perceptive faculties. tive of Me 
Mr. Conpen: “ The noble lord the 
Home Department said it would be a painful tay ct 
facts connected with this subject; but the noble lord 
bound to perform his duty without reference to any feeling 
Tf the 
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of delicacy towards either the House or himself 
noble lord was in possession of facts, he ought, in justice to 
the people of this country, to state them.” 

Lord PALMERsTON: “' I said nothing about being in pos. 
session of facts ; I stated merely that the subject was 4 
painful one. 

Mr. Coppen: “The noble lord says he has grounds for 
his ~ but that they are of too painful a nature tobe 
stated.” 

Lord PaLMErstTon: “I do not say so.” (Laughter, 

Mr. Cospen; “Then the noble lord ae ing 
-— facts at all. (Laughter.) Will the noble lord admit 
that?” 

Lord PAtmerston: “ No.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Coppen: “ It appears to me that the noble lonlis 
trifling with the House in the course which he has 
(‘No, no!) This is no laughing matter. To the nbk 
lord belongs the merit of having on previous occasions ex. 
tracted jokes from grave subjects. This is not s subj 
which the noble lord should select for the exercise of his 
jocularity. (‘ Oh!’ and murmurs.) This is a slaron the 
character of the working classes, and, being so, it musth: 
a reproach to the whole nation, Will not forei 
fasten on this matter, and state as a repreath 
that we are obliged to pass laws to prevent parents 
murdering their children for the sake of 31? Therehare 
been cases in which persons have murdered others for money; 
but those cases have not been confined to the working classe, 
nor have the victims always been children, There was 
celebrated case in which Madame Laffarge was the printga 
actress, and the House would recollect another case which 
had recently formed the subject of a trial in Scotland. Wee 
there any grounds for believing that the destruction of cil 
dren with the view of gaining money by these deaths wasa 
general practice? Nothing of the kind. I maintain that 
there is no record in the history of any country in the worl 
of a systematic destruction of children after they havea 
rived at an age when nature asserts her claim upon thea 
fections of the parents.” 

Lord PaLmexrston: ‘The honourable member has bea 
pleased to charge me with having treated this subject wi 
poakeetiy. I appeal to the House whether ge 
years out, in the slightest degree, the ho member’ 
unfounded accusation. (Cheers.) 1 think the matter 
of the greatest seriousness, and if the House laughed, it 
because the honourable member would persist im impulilg 
language to me which I had never used. All I did was © 
deny the honourable member’s representation, which is to- 
tally unfounded. (Cheers.) The honourable member { 
proper to put words into my mouth which I never used. 
was obliged to say that I had not used them, and the House 
laughed at the various attempts which the honourable met- 
ber made to fasten upon me assertions which I never made. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. Sorneron agreed to Mr. Bright's amendment. 
But he informed the House that as all acts re- 
lating to friendly societies expire this yeat, som 
legislation will be needed. ‘There are in all at 
30,000 societies, of which 10,000 are unTegi™"" = 
The men who belong to them are mea of ines 
and resolution, the pick of the working pe 
the real support of the country; and the House 
do well not to disregard their interests. _ 

The bill was referred to a select committee. 
Nava Measures.—Sir James GRAHAM obisinel 
to bring in two bills for facilitating the re io 
Majesty's navy, and the payment and distribution j= i 

bounty, salvage, and other moneys, to and amon ap 
and crews of her Majesty's ships and vessels 0 war, afraid ' 
the better regulation of the accounts thereto. He was! ' 
that the high-sounding title of the bill he was 





introduce would have excited false expectations. 7 
was the ordinary prize-bill passed at the commence 


the war, and the duration of it was conterminous W 


: ' was 
| war, with the exception that the scale of distribution 


the same that had been announced in one Majesty’ = 
vroclamation, giving a larger share to the seamen, 

orm to the Boars. nad ae commanding. There wes 
also a provision, in consequence of our having heme me 
ally, in reference to prizes of which there had 

capture. He also proposed to introduce a bi a permases 

bill, which was pow me necessary by the vari — ie 

and which gave to her oe in Council the po’ 

ciding the rate on which these men were to be paid. 
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"Last Wednesday week three bills 
More “ eo —= two more fave followed them. 
were e's bill for making boroughs and counties liable for 
Mr. Humes at elections was debated on the second 
hustings ¢ inciple of the measure was that members 
a of Commons ought to be returned free of 
sé . the bill was a limited application of that principle. 
exper'se;, h little favour and was rejected by 154 to 57. 
It met wit bill was Mr. Brady's second attempt at Medical 
The other diated by the reformers of the pro- 


yu aed 
Relre—0 mown Out on the motion for going into com- 


Rint by 118 to 69. 


‘ORANGE River.—Mr. ADDERLEY moved an address, 


: j would reconsider the order in 
oak fA a tion, on or before the Ist of August 
og fer mere abandoning and renouncing all sove- 
wert, _ the Orange River territory and its inhabitants. 
MEY ion was that Government had no right to abandon 
—_— River territory without the sanction of Parlia- 
-¥ r. PEEL, Sir Jonn PAKINGTON, the ATTORNEY- 
, “and Sir Freverick Tnesicer, all concurred in 
ome? the abandonment of the territory, and in the 
SO ere that the sanction of Parliament was not required. 
Motion withdrawn. : _— $ 
Crown ForssTs.—On the motion of Mr. DrumMoND 
Ject committee was appointed to inquire into the present 
nee t and condition of the crown forests in England, 
with © view of ascertaining the responsibility of the present 
commissi and whether it would be for the public 
interest that some of the smaller forests should be sold as 
being unfit for the wth of timber fur her Majesty's navy. 
Me. Sronor’s Case.—Mr. Sorurnon moved the addi- 
tion of Mr. Moore, and of another member to be nominated 
by the general committee of selection, to the select committee 
on Mr, Stonor's case. After a brief discussion, in which Mr. 
F. Peel and the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the 
Duke of Newcastle did net wish to be represented, but would 
Jeave the matter to the committee of selection, the motion 


was agreed to, 





REFORM OF THE CORPORATION OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


Tue commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
existing state of the City of London have issued a 
comprehensive report, which has just been presented 
to Parliament. They recommend that, with due 
modifications, required by the peculiar circum- 
stances which distinguish the corporation of London 
from other bodies of that class, there should be ap- 
plied to it the leading provisions of the Municipal 
tions Act, which has now been the law of 
the land for nearly twenty years, and which appears 
on the whole to have been attended with beneficial 
effects, and to have given satisfaction to the coun- 
try. The heads of their principal recommendations 
are as follows :— 
“{. That a new charter be issued, containing all such 
provisions in existing charters of the corporation of London, 
and all such customs of the city, as it may be deemed expe- 


dient to 
“2 That the Lord Mayor be elected by the Common 
from the common councillors, or from persons 
qualified to be common councillors. 

“3, That the aldermen be elected by the burgesses of the 
wards for six years, and be re-eligible; that they be justices 
of the peace during their term of office. 

“4 That the powers of the Municipal Corporations Act 
with tothe appointment of stipendiary magistrates 

to the corporation of London. 
_ “5. That the Court of Aldermen be abolished, and that 
its functions be transferred to the Common Council. 

“6, That the number of wards be reduced to some num- 
ber not less than 12, nor greater than 16; and that their 
area and ion be, as far as possible, made equal. 

“7, each ward return one alderman and five com- 





= 


mon councilmen to the Common Council; and that their | 


qualification be that prescribed by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act for the larger class of Bas Boece. ia be. 
session of real or personal estate of 10004, or being rated on 
an annual value of at least 30/. 

8. That the voters in the wardmote elections be the oc- 
cupiers of premises in the ward rated to the amount of 104. 
per annum, withont any additional qualification. 

m 9. That the ions in Common Hall be abolished. 
> 10. That the sheriffs be elected by the Common Council. 
11. That the Lord Mayor's Court and the Sheriffs’ 
be consolidated, and that an appeal be given from 
=o toone of the superior courts at Westminster. 

ad = That ustings be abolished. 

. That the court at St. Martin’s-le-Grand be abolished. 

all regulations prohibiting persons not free of 


the city from y bake on any trade, or using any handicraft 


of grain fruit, and other measur- 
able goods be no —— compulsory. , 
Cid ether weed ellowship of Porters be dissolved, and 
er pg porters be abolished. 
mission 

Aldermen ™ able, of brokers by the Court of 

at the st, ® prope 
Semen bw ablshed. toll on carts not the property of 
pita pie 
ferred Rags the Conservancy of the river Thames be trans- 
Lord of the d consisting ‘of the Lord Mayor, the First 
the Deputy {imiralty, the President of the Board of Trade, 
Siatlener vw ter of the Trinity-house, and the First Com- 


Water the naedee privileges of the Company - 


ightermen on the river Thames 
“22. That the acco : 
: unts of the revenue and expenditure 
the corporation be consolidated, . 


the city police be incorporated with the metro- 


. 


“23, That the money and securities of the corporation be | 
lodged in the Bank of England. 
“24, That the election of auditors be amended. 
“25. That the provisions of the Municipal Corporations 
Acts, with respect to the mortgaging of lands, and the 
making of an annual return of revenue and expenditure to 
- | —~ aged of State, be extended to the corporation of 
ndon, 
“26. That the Irish Society be dissolved; that its trusts 
be declared by act of Parliament; and that new trustees be 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
“27, That the external boundaries of the city remain 
unchanged; but that the municipal connexion between the 
corporation of London and a part of the borough of South- 
wark be abolished. 
“28. That the rest of the metropolis be divided into dis- 
tricts for municipal purposes. 
“29. That in the event of such division being made, a 
Metropolitan Board of Works be created, composed of mem- 
bers deputed to it from the council of each metropolitan 
municipal body, including the Common Council of the city. 
“30. That the coal duties now collected by the corpora- 
tion of London, so long as they remain in force, be under the 
administration of this board; and that, in case the coal 
duties which — in 1862 should not be renewed, the 4d. 
duty now levied on behalf of the city should cease at the 
same time. 
“31. That this board be empowered to levy a rate, limited 
to a fixed poundage, for public works of general metropolitan 
utility, over the metropolitan district. 
“32. That no works be executed by this board unless 
the Ley have been approved by a Committee of the Privy 
Council.” 





MR. MANN’S REPORT ON EDUCATION. 
Tue report of the Census Commissioners on the edu- 
cational establishments of England and Wales, and 
the progress of education, together with other statis- 
tics relating to this important subject, has just been 
printed. The report itself is most comprehensive, 
and the copious tables and appendices annexed to it 
make its length very considerable. From a summary 
of the report published by the Morning Chronicle we 
make some cuttings which will interest our readers, 
and perhaps lead them to the report itself. The 
report states at the commencement that the difficul- 
ties encountered in prosecuting the inquiry were con- 
siderable, inasmuch as, owing to delay in giving an 
authoritative interpretation to an ambiguous section 
of the act, it was deemed advisable to continue the 
extensive preparations which had been already made 
on a purely voluntary basis, with respect to the fil- 
ling up of the returns. The course pursued was 
upon that principle, and 30,610 enumerators de- 
livered schedules of the questions to upwards of 
70,000 heads of schools. When the returns were de- 
livered, it appeared that in many cases no informa- 
tion had been given:— 

“ Stated summarily, the result of the inquiry is, that 
returns have been received from 44,836 day schools (15,411 
— and 29,425 private), from 23,137 Sunday schools, 

rom 1,545 evening schools for adults, and from 1,057 lite- 
rary, scientific, and mechanics’ institutions. But in addition 
to the above number of schools, from which returns were 
received, the lists supplied by the enumerators make mention 
of 1,206 other day schools (107 public and 1,099 private) 
and 377 other Sunday schools, from which no returns were 
procurable. If we assume that each of these last-named 
schools contained upon an average, as many scholars as did 
each of the schools which made returns, the ultimate result 
of the educational census will be this:—Day schools: public, 
15,518; private, 30,524; total, 46,042. Scholars at public 
schools, 1,422,982 ; at private ditto, 721,396 ; total, 
| 2,144,378. Sunday schools, 23,514; Sunday school scholars, 
2,407,642 ; evening schools for adults, 1545 ; scholars, 
39,783.” 

Comparing the present position of education with 
the past, and dealing only with totals :— 

“It appears as to day schools that while in 1818 there 
was a scholar for every 17°25 persons, and in 1833 a scholar 
for every 11°27 persons, in 1851 there was a scholar for 
every 8°36 persons; and as to Sunday schools it appears that 
while in 1818 there was one Sunday scholar for every 24-40 
persons and in 1833 one scholar to every 9°28 persons, in 
1851 there was one scholar to every 7°45 persons, The in- 
crease between 1818 and 1851 was, of day scholars, 218 per 
cent. and of Sunday scholars 404 per cent.; while the in- 
crease of population was but 54 per cent.” 

So far then the rate of progress has been satis- 
factory, and this progress is all the more encouraging 
from the fact, that the greater portion of it must 
have been effected among the working classes. 

The report deals with the question of how many 
out of the population, which on the 3lst March, 
1851, amounted to 17,927,609, ought to have been at 
school on that day. After considering the various 
causes which keep children away from school— 
namely, the sick, those educated at home, and those 
whose labour is valuable, and other impediments, it 
is at once perceived that the present standard is con- 
siderably below what it ought to be. After these 
deductions the result appears to be that— 

“ The number of children in England and Wales of an age 
appropriate to school instruction (say from three to fifteen) 
is 4,908,696; from which must be deducted, as unable, on 
account of occupation, serious illness, or domestic education, 
to belong to day schools, 1,245,435; leaving a residue of 
3,663,261, with respect to whom there is apparently no rea- 


while the child is under the age of five and after 


from the school-books cannot be explained by either 
occupation, professional home instruction, or 

cuse of parents. roms © sages that some 
existing schools are inefficient—ill adapted for their ; 
so that, to have made the state of thi 
satisfactory, there should have been 557 
between the ages of five and twelve upon the 
while some of those 


E 


call 


the age of twelve, there remain as 
8,557 children between’ five ccaa whose 


legitima 


of 1851 


more 
school- 
already there should have been found at 
mer The woul establish portion of 16°8 cent. of 
18s WOU. a a 
the total population; 1°5 rout. between hone anh five— 
1-6 per cent. between twelve and fifteen—and 13-7 per cent. 
between five and twelve.” 
The number of wholly self-supporting private 
schools is 30,524, containing 721,396 scholars; pry 
number of aided public is 15,518, containing 1,422,982 
scholars. These form the two great classes of schools. 
The public schools may be divided into three classes: 
—1. Supported by general or local taxation, of which 
class there are 610 schools, with 98,826 scholars. 2. 
Supported by endowments, of which class there are 
3125 schools, with 206,279 scholars. 3. 
by religious bodies, of which class there are 10,595 
schools, with 1,048,851 scholars. 4. Other 
schools, of which class there are 1081 schools, with 
109,214 scholars. The total number of public 
schools therefore is 15,411, containing 1,413,176 
scholars, 795,632 males and 617,558 females. In Class 
I. there are 35 military schools, with 3348 scholars; 
14 naval schools, with 2348 scholars; one Woods and 
Forests school, with 259 scholars; 3 
schools, with 2394 scholars; 523 workhouse schools, 
with 38,067 scholars; and 34 prison schools, with 
2410 scholars. In Class IL there are 566 collegiate 
and grammar schools, with 35,612 scholars; and 2559 
other endowed schools, with 170,667 scholars. The 
annual value of these endowments is estimated at 
500,000/. In Class IIL, the number of schools has 
increased from 766 before 1801 to 10,595 now exist- 
ing :— 
. The cost at which the schools of religious bodies are sup- 
ported may, perhaps, be gathered from the statements as to 
income which were furnished with respect to 5761 of the 
number. Accurate returns, however, of financial matters 
are proverbially difficult to be procured. The total income, 
for the year 1850, of the 5761 schools, from which suffi- 
ciently authentic statements were received, was 459,6271. 
The number of scholars in these schools being 634,134, this 
makes the average annual expense of each to be 14s. If 
it can be assumed that the income of the remaining 4834 
schools was the same per scholar as that of the above 5761, 
the total annual income of the whole 10,595 schools in Class 
III. having 1,048,851 scholars, will be 760,2182, and if the 
2113 schools belonging to religious bodies—which have been 
placed amongst ‘ Endowed Schools’ in Class I1.—be taken 
into account, the total income will be 960,1880. for 1,188,786 
scholars. The following are the sources of this income:— 
Permanent endowment, 25,7791, or 6d. per scholar; volan- 
tary contributions, 376,3401, or 7s. 2d. per scholar; grants 


ft 


from Government, 42,0642, or 10d. scholar; payments 
by other scholars, 259,135/., or 4s. 11d. scholar ; other 
sources, 56,9004. or 1s. 1d. per scholar. Total 760,2182, or 


14s. 6d. per scholar. 

“The number of teachers is returned for 8232 of the 
schools of religious bodies. In these there are 44,167 
teachers (22,176 males and 21,391 females) thus com 
viz., 14,858 general teachers (5902 masters and 9956 mis- 
tresses), 8312 paid monitors and pupil-teachers (4418 males 
and 8894 females), and 20,997 unpaid teachers (11,856 
males and 9141 females). These teachers instruct 875,238 . 
scholars (484,112 males and 391,126 females).” 

The following table shows most concisely the 
number of schools and the scholars in connexion with 
the different religious bodies :— 


























son other than the parent’s pleasure why they should not be 





at school. Allowing the parents’ discretion to be reasonable, 








Schools. Scholars. | Schools.) Scholars. 
10,595 | 1,048,851 | 12,708 | 1,188,786 
DENOMINATIONAL. | 
Church of England.... 8,571 801,507 | 10,555 | 929,474 
Church of Scotland...! 5 946 5 946 
United Presbyterian) 
(See 3 217 3 217 
Presbyterian Church 
in England............ 25 2,447 28 2,723 
Scottish Presbyterns. 1 345 1 345 
Presbyterians ......,.... 7 1,321 13 2,030 
Independents... at 481 47 406 453 50,186 
eae 115 8,665 131 9,390 
Society of Friends... 23 | 2,247 33 3,026 
Unitarians................ } 30 | 3,736 39 4,306 
Moravians ................ | 7 | 366 7 366 
Wesleyan Methodists) 363 | 39,764 381 41,144 
Methodist New Con-| | 
NEXION «2... ..00..see0e] 13 1815 14 1,851 
Primitive Methodists 25 | 1,297 26 1,342 
Bible Christians.......| 8 | 7 5 367 
Wesleyan Association 10 | 1,112 11 1,176 
Calvinistic Methodis. 41 | 2,814 44 ‘ 
Lady Huntingdon’s | 
Connexion ......... 9 | Ot 10 714 
New Church = 1) 1,551 Q 1,551 
Dissenters....... pal 43 5,392 5,805 
Isolated Protestant 
Congregations ...... 14 11“ 14 11% 
Lutherauns............. 1 157 2 221 
French Protestants.. 1 15 1 15 
German Mission....... 1| 100 2 116 
Roman Catholics...... 311 | 38,583 339 41,382 
GO ras ecvtntetnncieenntesee 10 | 1,234 12 2,361 
UnpEnomina- | } 
TIONAL, 
British sis| 82,507] bia | (82,507 
Others..... 4) 1,062 1,062 
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A. large maj Chureh of England schools 
are by the Committee of Council on Edu- 
eation and Netional Becicty :— ; 

“In 1846, the seciety undertook an extensive investiga- 
4ion‘into the state of Church education in the country ; and 
‘the facts collected showed that the number of Church day 
i was 17,045, with 995,865 scholars. Of 
itis mumber of ‘6798 weve veported as connected 
with the society, containing 526,754 scholars. The nam- 
‘bers, according to the present census, ave 10,455 schools and 
"929,474 stdin, of whieh 8995 schools, having 493,876 
scholars, are said to be national schoals. 

atk 3 sources of income of Church scheols are 
returned for 4546 schools, containing 472,372 scholars. 
‘The total amount for these schools is stated at 3417421. for 
the year 1850, which gives an average income of 14s, 5d. 
per scholar. The souxees of this income were—permanent 
endowment, 18,2401; voluntary contributions, 179,765. ; 

from Government, 18,1321. ; — by seholars, 
$os.2640 other sources, 27,3511. it is proportion were 
applied to the whole number of Church schools and scholars 
in Class IIL, the total amount of annual income would be 
579,875; to which must be added about 182,8767. for the 
endowed Church schools in Class I1.; making an aggregate 
of 762,7427. This, hhowever, must be a very inadequate 





view of the amount raised by the Chmch of England in | 
avfpport of eleme education; for the returns published | 
by the National Society in 1846-7 show a total amount of 
74,9481.” | 


Of the other religious bodies the Independents or | 
‘Congregationalists occupy the first plave, and the 
‘moome of the ional Board of Education 
was nearly 160,000/. from December, 1843, to April, 
9853. The next body, the Wesleyan Methodists, it 
is stated, cannot have raised more than 207,000/. 
since 1840. The income of 243 of their day schools 
out of the total 363, was in 1850, 23,8661, including 
2862 Government grants. Since March, 1851, 77 
ether Wesleyan 
been established. The Roman Catholics stand fourth 
on the list, and the income of 108 of their schools for 
which returns were made was, in 1850, 10,8921 The 
Baptists are the only other important body, and 
they are generally adverse to denominational educa- 
tion. ‘The provision made by the other bodies is 
comparatively small, the whole together being 331 
schools, containing 33,551 scholars. The British 
schools—12 schools conducted upon the principles 
of the British and Foreign School Society—are im- 

t. The income of the society for the year 

st past, 15,183/., and the income in 1850 of 628 
British schools was 59,132/., including Government 
grants to the amount of 4455/. ‘hese schools have | 
increased from 16 before 1801 to 852. 

‘The total number of Sunday schools was 23,137, 
containing 2,369,039 scholars. Of these 10,427 


sebools for 13,306 scholars have | 





schools, with 935,892 scholars, belonged to the 
Church of England; 2590 schools, with 343,478 | 
scholars, belonged to the Independents; 1767 schools, | 
with 186,516 scholars, te the Baptists; 232 schools, | 
with 33,254 scholars, to the Roman Catholics; 4126 
schools, with 429,727 seholars, to the Original Cen- | 
mexion of the Wesleyan Methodists; 1113 schvols, | 
with 98,294 scholars, to the Primitive Methodists; | 
962 schools, with 112,740 scholars, te the Calvinistic 
Methodists. The numbers belonging to the other 
denominations are much smaller:— 

“Qne of the principal features of the Sunday-school sys- 
tem is the number of teachers. Ont of the 23,137 schouls 
which made returns, the number of teachers was given for 
21,724, containing 2,281,344 scholars. If this proportion 
be applied-to the whole number of scholars, the aggregate 
number of teachers would be 318,135. This gives a pro- 
portion of 7.6 scholars to cne teacher; but this must be 
taken subject to the observation that in some parts of the 
country (more especially in the north of England) a custom 
prevails of alternate teaching, ie, one set of teathers will 
attend the morning classes, and another set the afternoon, 
or two sets teach on alternate months. ‘This practice, how- 
ever, is generally now discountenanced, and is gradually 





falling into desuetude.. On the other hand, in the infant | of the steam division which you did me the how ur of placing | ment. 


classes, as many as a hundred scholars will have only one 
teacher. The proportion of teachers to scholars varies in | 
the different denominations; thus, im the Church ef England 
schools there are 12.3 scholars on an average to a teacher; 
whilst the average amongst Independents is 7.8; amongst 
Baptists, 6.4; amongst Wesleyan Methodists, 5.2. Out of 
301,447 teachers, 10,503 are returned as being paid—viz., 
5311 males, and 5072 females. ‘These are chiefly in Church 
ef England schools, which, indeed, contain 9286 out of the 
10,583. No doubt they are mostly the masters or mis- 
tresses of national schools. It is worthy of remark that, on 
the first establisiment of Sunday ren a salaried staff of 
teachers was contemplated; it was more by accident than 
design that the veluntary plan of tuition, which is now 
the most valuable portion of the system, was introduced.” 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Tur news from the Continent this week is extremely scanty ; 
the main interest centring in the bombardment of Odessa. 
Our readers have been alveady informed of the principal 
facts, and we have now only to narrate the origin and de- 
tails of the first war exploit of the combined fleets. 
When the Furious returned from Odessa to the combined 
fleet, with the intelligence that the flag of truce had been 
fired on, the admirals consulted together, and resolved to | 
chastise the Russians for this outrage against the law of 
nations. They carried their fleets before Odessa, whither | 
they arrived on the 20th of April, and demanded of General | 





Osten Sacken his reasons for outraging the flag of truce. 
The general made an answer the reverse of the truth. He 
said that the boat was not fired upon; but that the battery 
opened upon the Furious because she steamed up the bay 
for purposes of inspection. The real fact 1s that the Féarious 
was motionless until the return of her hoat. Of course the 
admirals were not satisfied with the reply, aud they sent.a 
demand fer the delivery of all the shipping ia the port, and, 
in the event of no answer arriviog before sunset on the 21st, 
declared that they would punish this outrage on the law of 
nations. No answer was returned, and they resolved to 
attack the place. 

To give the reader some idea of Odessa, we quote from the 
descriptim by an eye-witness of the combat:—‘' It has often 
been compared in general aspect to Brighton, but the liae of 
cliffs on which the town stands has a sliglit curve inwards, 
forming a shallow bay, with a radius of some three miles. 
These cliffs face the north-east, and towards the north they 
sink into low sandy mounds and flat endless steppes. 
Stretching out from below them, at the lower or south- 
easterly end of the town, runs a long fortified mole, at the 
end of which was a lighthouse. This is culled the Quaran- 


| tine Mole, and shelters a great crowd of ships of all nations. 


Their crews are never permitted to go into the town, but are 
strictly imprisoned within a small walled-in and strictly- 
guarded quarantine district at the foot of the cliffs, even if 
they should happen to be detained there for six months at a 
time.” At the northern ie of the cliffs there was 
another mole, “ called the Imperial Mole, enclosing a mass of 
Russian ships of all sorts, sal ame large stores or barracks. 
Both moles had a formidable array of embrasures, and there 
was a battery between them at the foot of the cliff, but, as 
far as we could learn, they were badly off for guns. We 
counted over seventy embrasures. ‘The steamers had orders 
to go as far as possible in-shore, so as to rake and destroy 
the Impevial Mule and shipping, but to avuid firing upon 
oo part of the town or upon the shipping in the Quarantine 
Mole.” 

The first division which attacked the batteries consisted 
of the French frigates Vauban and Descartes, ani the 
English frigates Sampson and Tiger. Captain Jones, of the 
Sampson, led the attack, and steaming to within about 
2000 yards of the butteries, delivered his five. He then 
wheeled round in a circle about half a mile in diameter, 
followed by the other steamers, each taking up the fire in 
succession. “ Thus they kept wheeling and twisting about 
like so many waltzers, without ever touching or getting 
into scrapes.” ‘The guns on the mole steadily replied; and 
three hot shots dropping into the Vauban set her on fire. 
The pumps were had recourse to to extinguish the fire, but 
m vain; cue of the red-hot cannon bails bad penetrated 
the outer coating of ber timbers, and was slowly burning 
internally. She went out of action for a short while until 
the fire was extinguished, when she returned. Soon after 
the second division of attack, consisting of the French 
steamer Mogador, the British steaners, Terrible, Furious, 
and Retribution, entered into the action, standing further 
in shore, and commenced a tremendous fire upon the batte- 
ries, hailing down shells and balls. A small flotilla of gun- 
boats, sent by the rest of the fleet, were also now taking 
part in the engagement; and the Arethusa, sailing frigate, 
stood most prettily in and out, and kept up a putter of 
shot upon the guns of the Quarantine Mole, which had 
begun to fire. To evgage the gun-boats, the Russians 
brouglit down a horse artillery battery of six gans; but a 
shower of congreve rockets speedily sent them flying. About 
one o'clock a shed at the back of the Tongue battery, on the 


Imperial Mole, caught fire and blew up. The ships stood 
further in; and the Zerrible threw her shells among the | 


shipping, setting them on fire. The attack was continued 
until about five o'clock, when the ships were recalled. The 
destruction of the military port of Odessa, its shipping, bar- 
racks, and stores was complete. Tie British loss was one 
killed and ten slightly wounded. ‘The French loss was two 
men killed and two wounded in the Vauban, from an 
accident with one of her guns. 

The following is the official despatch of Captain Jones, of 
the Sampson, to Admiral Dundas, which app:ared in lest 
vight’s Gazette :— 

* Her Majesty's ship Sampson, off Odessa, April 22, 1854. 

“ Sir,—Lerewith I have the honour to forward a list of 
casualities sustained on board her Majesty's ship under my 
command, in the attack and destruction of the fort and 
shipping in Port Imperial this day, and I avail myself of the 
opportunity to express my entire satisfaction at the conduct 


under my command. 

“The management of the several ships, in close proximity 
to each other, and in very shallow water, maneeuvring for 
several hours, required the most vigilant attention, and were 
executed without un accident; but as these proceedings 
were under your own immediate eye, it is not requisite for 
me to say more on such and similar particulars. 

“ The French steamer Vauban was obliged to retire at an 
early period of the attack in consequence of some red-hot 
shot from the batteries having made a lodgement in the 
lining of the ship, but as soon as the fire could be extin- 
guished, she returned to her post in the attack. 

“ The conduct of this ship’s company was such as might 
be expected of a British crew devoted to their Queen and 
country, and the arrangements in detuil by Lieutenant 
Shute B. Piers, first of this ship, had provided for every 
exigency. 

“ The precision with which the captains of the guns took 
aim elicited my warmest commendation during the attack, 
and did full justice to the care and correctness with which 
Lieutenant EK. M‘Arthur, R.M.A., prepared the fuzes for 
the required range; as marksmen, William Barker, gunner’s 
mate, aud John Edwards, gailmaker, were especially. notice- 
able. 

“The engine was worked with that steady obedience to 
order which has at all times distinguislied the conduct of 
Mr. Jago, whether under fire or otherwise. 

“The division of rocket-boats under Commander Dickson 
were admirably managed, aud contributed most essentially 
to the success of the day. : 





“The ships and vessels in Port i 

about 24, most of which being sunk or ae rl aoa to 
your making the recal, and the explosion of dhe te tim of 
the pier head, rendered further operations ig that ene” 
unnecessary. “T have, &. ‘Trae 
(Signed) “2. 

“Vice-Admiral J. W. Db. Dundas, C.B. 
Commander in-Chief.” . 


The dispatch of Admiral Dundas, j ; 

the Gentle is as follows :— oe the same number of 
“ Britannia, of Odessa, April 

Hog Pe beg you will lay before the Lords 22, 1854, 
of the Admiralty the accompanyin correspondence . 
to the fire of the attain ah “Odessa on the F; Relate 
her boat, when flying each a flag of truce which aad 
trust, fully expiain to their Lordships the exact vil, 
this uncivilised act of aggression, and the false 
ments by which General d’Osten  Sacken ee 
led to attempt to justify it. And as, ip adds 
the fortress of Odessa, the Russians were ‘ ue 
night in strengthening the moles and erecting 
sea defences, and had also collected bet 
30,000 men for the protection of this military 
as for the security of vessels secking shelter ag ve 
of the place, Admiral Hamelin and I decided og ms 
the joint demand to the Governor, of which the ot 
No, d is a copy. 

“As no answer had been received . 
morning, the combined steam division nated in ahaa i 
with 6 rocket-boats, under the immediate orders of 
tain Jones, opened tire on the Imperial Fort and 
and Russian vessels lying there. By 3 pag the : 
was blown up, the forts were destroyed, and the ain 


sunk or burnt. 
“The city of Odessa, and the mole containing the 
J mer- 
snolested, agreeably t, 


| 


i 


chant-vessels of all nations, were not 
the commands of her Majesty to respect private property 
much as possible. we 

“Our loss has happily been small—one killed 
| wounded; and the damage to the ships by team 
can be repaired at sea. 

“It is my pleasing duty to state, that between the te 
squadrons the greatest cordiality exists, and that the og. 
duct of the French steam-frigates calls for my wags 
praise. ‘The Vauban was set on fire by red-hot shot, bat 
by the cool courage and activity of her captain and cry, 
the fire was extinguished. ; 

“I recommend all the officers, seamen, and Roydl Maris 
employed on the service, to their lordships’ notice, part 
larby Captain Jones, the senior officer of the sian atin, 
and Commander Dickson, of the Britannia, wha inchs 
of the mecket-boats, did good service. ~ 

“J euclse a copy of a letter I have received fram Cy 
tain Jones, and a list of the killed and wounded, 

_“Thave, &., 
(Signed) “2%, ‘. 

“ The Secretary of the Admiralty.” 


The ships left on the following morning for Sébadopl 

The Sealers have published, of pom teal Bassin 
bulletin of their bombardment, giving an entinly fides 
count of what did take place, and an account of many thing 
that did not take place. 

The French sademiee has had a quarrel with the Port, 
which has ended in the recal of that hotheaded . 
The subject of the quarrel was the Greek 
reside in Turkey. It appears that the Frenel ambessde 
was jealous of some suppesed interest whitch Lord Stratton 
had exerted in favonr of certain Greeks; and tinkinz 
France had been ill-treated in the matter, made a demu 
on the Porte that the Latin Greeks should te 
from the decree of expulsion. It is said that : 
granted the demand verbally; but that after consulting 
Lord Stratford he changed his mind. This 
Baraguay @'Hilliers, and he sent an ultimatum to the Port, 
| declaring he slowld depart, with the whole personad df the 
| embassy, in forty-eight hours, if his demand ‘was net com 

lied with. He packed up his trunks and sdf Mis horss. 
There was great commotion in the Sublime Porte, a. 
| Redschid Pacha tendered Jiis resignation, but was 








|to remain. By what means this affair was br os 
| peaceful termination we are not informed; butit ory 


| that the French Minister did not leave Cu 

that he has since become reconciled to the Turkish Gore 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers reaps the fruit of this 
| intemperate procceding by receiving his 
| With respect to the armies on the Danube the only news 
| We have is that they remain pretty much ia the — 
which we left them last week. Omar Pee ete 
| Schumla, and is likely to remain there until he is Jomed 
the allies, under whose commanding officers he has - 
to serve. The correspondent of the M Buus 
gives a a —_ account of the visit of 
| quet to Varna, which we append :— » 
4 General Bosquet, with = aides-de-cam arte 

Schumla on the 20th, and on the folowing paid 3 

to Omar Pacha. He appears to be a man of grat ae 

Having 


| and just the one to rouse the sluggish rastinating i 
2 
| a visit to the Pacha, he desired to see the barracks. 





| He created considerable excitement at Varna. 
he found the men all ranged up each side of the rooms oy 
their beds. He looked at them, and suddenly stones 
site one individual, asked, “* Where does man 
|from?” From such and such a town, was pe 
| * Whereabouts is that town—what route do you re 
| He was satisfied as to these points. Bi Tell him oat 
j fetch his knapsack, and let me see ite The knaps sai 
| brought, opened, and every article minutely exaunined ‘pck” 
con- 


commented on. “ Now let me see his ammonite F 
That was likewise produced. “ Ask ‘amy | holds 
tinued to the interpreter, ‘‘ how a cartridges it mn 
| “Sixty,” was the reply. “ Impossible,” he retor! ~ 
want to know bow many cartridges he carries 10 his thst, 
and how many he carries in his knapsack; ask him wis 
{ will yon?” “Ab, very good; forty in pouch and twea 
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- mu him,” he continued, taking a bundle 
knapsack, ~y4 bak ao ‘that in France each packet is 
of cartridges cloth, and is kept with the greatest care by 
wrapped ad he takes as much care of his ammunition as he 
the soldier mistress ! Tell him that a general starting on 
would be his division knows that his soldiers have am- 
a march ” ut after having marched ten leagues, if they do 
we of it, the soldier deceives the general; he 
not ta has ammunition when he has not. Tell bim to 
thinks re of his ammunition.” He then turns round in 
be careful and says, “ But all this doesn’t go on 
. b ane: weace are the clerks? Let me see 
without wee was then conducted to a room whiere 
the clerks. were at work. On his entry he observed 
these cage te 3 t number of columns. “ Ah! 
& paper ut thie in” “That is a return of the num- 
tell me in the fortress—it is made out daily.” 
ber of OOPS at is that headiug? Ask him what’s that 
« Good; wl on?” He was satisfied as to that point. 
bea a what's this colamn—and that, and that it All, 

thing was explained, down to the minutest particular. 
every a le to the quarters of the Egyptian troops he 
When 4 them in Arabic, to their great astonishment; but 





e ry 
: be wondered at, as he was 18 years in 
which was hardly ye ba he said, through the interpreter, 
Arar kim that if my division comes Tave, in 20 days I'll 
nent the waters of that lake in Varna supplying the town. 
mt have all the streets cleaned, and divided mto depart- 
pit A, B, C, D, &e. I have three bands in my division. 
ri make all these women dance ; pay.” 
So he went.on, in an off-hand manner, which gave the Turks 
no ing-time. It is most devoutly to be wished that 
he 


and his division may come here. They would do an in- 
finity of 


ies of the laziest of the human race, 

En force both of French and British is 
now on the Turkish territory. Lord Raglan, Prince Napo- 
Jeon, General Evans, and probably Marshal St. Arnaud, have 
arrived at Constantinople. The British troops, both at Galli- 
poli and Scutari, have exercised in brigades. It is re- 
ported, but we have no kind of voucher for the report, that 
a large force has been ordered to march to Adrianople. 
Letters from Teheran, in the Journal of Constantinople, 
announce that Count Kanikoff, Russian envoy-extraordinuary, 
had sent from Tiflis an ultimatum to the Persian Govern- 
meat, giving it two hours to declare which side it would 
“take. The Shah answered by giving orders that 50,000 men, 
ander Mehemet Khan, should instantly repair to the Turkish 
frontiers ; aud the Shah intends demanding from Russia the 
restitution of the provinces wrested by her from Persia on 
different occasions. 

A telegraphic despatch states that Generals Jellachich 
and Mamula have received positive orders to enter the Her- 
zegowina and Upper Albania immediately, should the Mon- 
tenegrins cross the frontier and the Pashas demand the 
assistance of Austria. 


of monthly subsidies of 40,0001. to keep up the drooping 
spirits of the rebels. It has produced what might be ex- 

ed—piracy in the Greek seas; and a British merchant 
vessel is said to have been seized and the crew murdered. 
The Greek Chambers have been dissolved. 





With respect to Germany there is little new, the chief fact 
being the dismissal of the Prussian Minister at War, General 
Bonm. The reason for that dismissal is a very simple one. 
General Bonin had the courage to say before the Loan Com - 


mittee of the Second Prussian Chamber, that it would be | 


parricide for Prussia to take sides with Russia! 


According to a telegraphic despatch from Vienna new | 


hegotiations, are in progress, We give the despatch, but we 
do not believe one word of it:— 

“During the last week several conferences have taken 
place between Count Buol, the Earl of Westmorland, and M, 
de Bourquenay, at which conditions were agreed upon, to be 


offered by Austria to Russia after the former has occupied 
Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Upper Albania. 
“The conditions were said to be found acceptable by Baron 


Meyendorff. They were regarded as being probably the final 
a of Austria to restore peace before she declares her- 
Sell, 





News from the Baltic in the Paris Moniteur informs us 
that the thaw of the Neva was expected on the 27th of April ; 
that the ice had already broken up in the Gulf, and that the 
approach of hostilities is profoundly apprehended in St 

etersburg. Four batteries have been established at the en- 
trance of the Neva, and St. Petersburg placed under the 
command of four military governors. 

With regurd to the Russian forces, one account gives 
them 100,000 men at St. Petersburg, and 200,000 in Fin- 
land. Another account gives them 52,V00 men in Finland, 
ee Cronstadt, and 45,000 on the southern coast of 
}- ¢ Baltic. If we may believe a letter purporting to be from 
ler er. and ——— in the ¢ ‘dhogne Gazette, the 
henete a made provisions fur the prisoners they 
a a oo now ata regulation drawn up and relating 
non os Prisoners of war. It will be publisheu 
cht ys. It comprises forty-seven paragraphs, and 
om field af ~ may be taken with arms in their hands 
to this of battle or on board ship, and who may belong 

this or that nation. Thus the Hungarians, when made 
Prisoners, are to be sent to Siberia, or else given up to 


eee the Turks will be treated as prisoners of war 
s T Nag but strangers and Christians serving in 
urkish ranks, as also ren -gades, will be treated 


Sires ie felons. Medical men are in the same cato- 
&s ee — Turks, that is, simple prisoners of war, and 
The Poles ae are not virtually active combatants. 
25, uae the Hungarians, and all the prisoners, in- 

d = Ay) — are to be transported in 

. he Lurkish officers, if Mussulmen, are to be con- 
Signed to Tula, in the interior, the soldiers to Orel, the 


| Wednesday, with the additional spice of Prince Al- 
| bert’s presence, and the novelty of divine service, 
I'll render them gay.” | with a choir 300 strong, performed under the dome 


| Archbishop of Canterbury preached ; and the sum 


good, not only materially, but in rousing the dor- | 
: | Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the Lord Mayor presiding. 


| and the Prince stood up and made a speech which 


| 
The Greek insurrection seems to be in rather a low con- | n A 
dition. It is said that the Greek Government is in receipt | clergy united with the people by every sympathy, natural, 


ful for the advantages afforded by the fact, that the Christian 


| live among their eongregations, an example for the discharge 


Christians to Karsk, the strangers (except the Poles and 
Hungarians) to Kaloga and Riazand. Russian Poles are to 
be confined in the dungeons of the fortress of Kiew, and tried 
by courts-martial.” 





Our only news of the British feet in the Baltic is that it 
had been juined by ten French ships, left the Bay of Elfs- 
nabben, and had sailed in the direction of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Rumour last night came hot into town with the st 
in his mouth that Cronstadt had been taken; but there is 
not the slightest chance of its being true. 





ALBERT ON CLERICAL 
MARRIAGES. 

For two hundred years there has existed a corporate 
society, no doubt frequently heard of by our readers, 
called the Sons of the Clergy. The name does not 
give much indication of its objects, which are to 
relieve the children of the clergy. At this time 
about 1200 persons are annually assisted, of whom 
700 are widows and aged single, unmarried daughters 
of clergymen. This year the bi-centenary festival 
was solemnly celebrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 


PRINCE 


of St. Paul’s. There was a great procession ; the 
collected was 6901. 
In the evening there was a dinner, as usual, in 


The old, old toast, “Church and Queen,” was fol- 
lowed by “ Prince Albert and the Royal Family ;” 


greatly pleased the clerical dignitaries, by whom 
he is suspected of Germanism. 

“My Lord Mayor, allow me to return you, on my own 
behalf and on that of the royal family, my best thanks for 
the manner in which you have proposed our bealths; and to 
you, gentlemen, for the cordial response whieh you have 
made to the toast. Iam, indeed, highly gratified to have 
been a witness to the 200th anniversary of this festival, 
testifying us it does that the people of this country do not 
relax in efforts which they have once undertaken, and do. 
not forsake the spirit which animated their forefathers. 
(Loud cheers.) When our ancestors purified the Christian 
faith, and shook off the yoke of a domineering priesthood— 
(loud cheers),—they felt that the keystone of that wonderful 
favric which had grown up in the dark timesof the middle 
ages was the celibacy of the clergy, and shrewdly foresaw 
that their reformed faith and newly won religious liberty 
would, on the contrary, — be secure in the hands of a 


versonal, and domestic. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, this nation 
as enjoyed for 300 years the blessing of a Church establish- 
ment which rests upon this basis; and eannot be too grate- 


| ministers not only preach the doctrines of Christianity, but 


of every Christian duty, as husbands, fathers, and masters 
| of families — themselves capable of fathoming the whole 
| depth of human feelings, desires, and difficulties. (Loud 
| cheers.) Whilst we must gratefully acknowledge that the 
|have, as a body, worthily fulfilled this high and difficult 
| task, we must bear in mind that we deny them an equal 
participation in one of the actuating motives of life—the 
| one which amongst the children of this generation exercises, 
| perhaps of necessity, the strongest influence—I mean the 
desire for the acquisition and accumulation of the goods of 
| this world. Gentlemen, the appellation of a money-making 
parson is not only a reproach but a condemnation for a clergy- 
man, depriving him at once of all influence over his congre- 
gation. Yet this mun, who has to shun opportunities of 
acquiring wealth open to most of us, and who has himself 
only an often scanty life income allotted to him for his ser- 
vices, has a wife and children like ourselves; and we wish 
him to have the same solicitude for their welfare which we 
feel for our own. (Cheers.) Are we not bound, then, to 
do what we can to relieve his mind from anxiety, and to 
preserve his children from destitution, when it shall have 
| pleased the Almighty to remove him from the scene of his 
labours. You have given an answer in the affirmative by 
your presence here to-day; and although this institution 
can do inaterially but little, morally it gives a public sug- 
gestion of the claims which the sons of the clergy have upon 
the sympathy and liberality of the community at large, and, 
as such, is of the greatest value. ((Cheeys.) May it con- 
tinue for farther hundred years as a bond of unien between 
clergy and laity, and on each recurring centenary may it 
find the nation ever advancing in prosperity, civilisation, and 
iety. (Loud cheers.) I have received permission from the 
Lord Mayor to propose the ‘ Health of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Right Hon. Lord Denman, 
the President and Vice-President of the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy.’ Lord Denman is unfortunately obliged 


subscriptions at the dinner gave a sum of 
that an estimated sum of 3300/. might be 
the 
that the Dowager Lady Willoughby de Broke 
given a donation of 500/., and that the receipts for 


i 


: 


s of sermons preached in aid of the 


E 


the year would amount to 12,050/. 





RUSSELL AGAINST SECULAR EDUCATION. 


Ir is nothing new to find Lord John Russell putting 
forth his oratorical strength against secular 
tion, in that familiar and congenial theatre the 
form of the British and Foreign School 
But if ony = novel, it has a smack of 
about it, for amid this session of war preparation we 
have heard more of the sword than the pen—more 
of the camp than the school, and the public educa- 
tion question seems by almost universal consent to 
have disappeared for the moment. Therefore, as our 
readers take an interest in the question, will be 
glad to see what are the arguments wu 
John relies when he is holding forth in the Borough- 


The annual meeting of the society was hdd on 
Monday, Lord John Russell’s share of it was the 
honourable one of chairman. The report, opts. | 
the usual operations of the society, and the 
prosperous balance-sheet, having been read and 
adopted, and the dark clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Ward, from Canada, the Rev. Dr. Barth, from Wur- 
temburg, Mr. Edward Strutt, M.P., and Mr. Ball, 
M P., having spoken, Lord John delivered his annual 
speech in acknowledging a vote of thanks. He said 
that the society has now existed 45 years; surviving 
the strong opposition which beset its birth, and 
coming down to these days when the question is not 
whether education shall be given or not, but what 
education shall be given. 

‘Now, when we have to discuss these questions in Par- 
liament, we are met—as we are with regard to any matter 
ofthis kind upon which the Government asks for su 
by two bodies, called respectively voluntaries and 
both of which are opposed to’the plans of 
this subject. With regard to the first of these I need say 
nothing, because we are here a voluntary society, and are 
only proposing to carry into effect our own views of educa- 
tion; but with regard to the second of these, 
allowed to say, in the first place, that whatever obstacles we 
may encounter from their opposition, I believe many of those 
who are advocates for that species of education are.as 
impressed with the necessity of giving religious instruction 
to the ee as any of those who belong to the National or 
to the British and Foreign Sehool Society. T' how- 
ever, I think, unfortunately fallen into a state of despair. 
Seeing the divisions of opinion among us—seeing that the 
established church, on the one hand, is not content with 
schools in which the Chureh Catechism is not 
seeing that various denominations, on the other , are 
not satisfied with any species of education in which their 
own peculiar doctrines have not an adequate expression— 
they, therefore, conclude that the only mode that can be 
considered national, and that can unite opinions, is to give 
only secular instruction, and leave religious instruction to be 
given by the ministers of religion. I own that to me, looking 
at this asa practical question, innumerable di ies rise 
up a ainst the adoption of such a proposition. In the first 
piace, 


i 


h 


E 


I could not but be struck with the answer of one of 
the boys at the examination to-day, when he was asked for 
what purpose the Holy Scriptures were given to mankind, 
and he answered, ‘To be the guide of our conduct in life.’ 
Well, now, what an imperfect, what a lame system must 
that be which proposes, either by State assistance or volun- 
tary effort, to bunts the great body of the of this 
country, and yet leaves out the knowledge of that which is 
to guide our conduct in life! (Applause.) Can any omission 
be more unwise, or more fatal to the object we have in view? 
Because it is not a matter upon which we say, ‘ This is what 
you are to be tauglit at school, but ge will be coals <iter 
and more important things elsewhere.’ The chi who 
receive only secular instruction will eonclude most 
that they have the sum and substance of that which is most 
necessary for them. That ~~ might attend 4 in- 
struction elsewhere is no doubt possible; but, when you 
consider the time that is ‘taken up at school, and the oceu- 

ions of the various ministers a oe you will seethat 
it is hardly possible in practice that in one place children 
should receive an adequate instruction, and that in 
another place they should find a minister of re 
of giving them the whole of the instrnetion which is requixed 
for their religious education. (Applause) If that is the 
case, and if it be so important that their conduct in life 
should be regulated, will you give them moral instruction 
apart from the Bible—apart from any religious sanction? 

at, again, oppears to me to be an equally unwise and an 
equally fatal course, because, if these precepts of morality, 
these rules for the guidance of their conduct have a divine 


; 








to be absent on this occasion ; but-the Arclibishop of Canter- 
bury we have the pleasure of seeing in good health at this 
table, and I beg to propose his good health. At the same 
time, if you will allow me to be your spokesman, I beg leave 
to return his grace our warmest thanks for the very eloquent 
and feeling sermon whieh he preached this day in the metro- 
politan cathedral.” (Loud cheers.) 

Other gentlemen spoke, notably the Primate and 


the only one of public interest. 

The treasurer read the financial report, which an- 
nounced that Prince Albert had contributed 100 
guineas, that the 113 stewards of the festival had 
handed in lists amounting to 35001, that the col- 
lection at the cathedral doors was 690/,, that the 





| 


sorry that, 


the Bishop of Loudon; but the Prince’s speech is | 


sanction, it ouglit to be revealed to them, and the counsel 
of God should not be withheld. (Cheers.) 1 should ‘be 
whether it be by the State or by voluntary societies 
such a mistake should be made by those who are educated 
as to think that their education was complete, unless they 


| had received religious instruction ; or, that rel gious instrae- 


tion was something separate and professional, be! 
to certain persons who were endowed by the State, or were 
ministers of dissenting communions, and were alone enabled 


| to deal with the matter of religion. I have always contented 


that this matter of religion is secular as well as 
| that it belongs to us all, that it pervades the whole business 
| of life, and is, in fact, one of those things which ought to be 
reckoned among the common: things of which every honse- 
| hold onght to partake. (Applause.) I have ventared'to say 
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because the question at the present time 
py I fear will be much debated before we 


come solution of it—is not whether education ought to 
be Fea much as of what kind it ought to be. But, 
whatever our views on this subject, we ought all to en- 
deayour to promote that system of education that we ap- 


prove, because the people of England have not at present 
either the oat the quality of education that they 
ovght to receive.” 


Lord John then made out with arguments and 
statistics that there are at least one million of chil- 
dren who do not receive any education, yet who 
might be educated somewhat, if looked after, irre- 

tive of the disputed question of secular or reli- 
es education. Let them be lovked after by all 
means. 





THE PIMLICO CHURCH BATTLES. 

A peputation having laid before the Bishop of 
London a resolution passed at a vestry mecting on 
Easter Tuesday, respecting certain practices in the 
church of St. Paul’s, Wilton-place, his lordship has 
replied by letter, stating that he would inquire into 
the allegations made; and that he shall forbid the 
curates to make unauthorised and strange obeisances 
to the cross placed on the communion-table, and will 
require them to read the service audibly and dis- 
tinctly as the law enjoins. 

Mr. Liddell has published a long letter repudiating 
the resolution of the vestry, “on the ground of its 
utter informality,” and contradicting its statements. 
He denies that “ the congregation of St. Paul’s is col- 
lected from various parishes,” and alleges that out of 
1000 rented sittings only 109 are let to non- 
parishioners. He points to his crowded congrega- 
tions as refuting the charge that “the services are 
offensive to the majority of Church people in the 
district.” The difference between the service as it 
was and as it now is consists, he says, in its being 
a full choral service. He has never heard an un- 
sound doctrine uttered by his curates, and denies 
that they intentionally read inaudibly. ‘The asser- 
tion respecting the alms’-chest, he says, is simply 
andentirely untrue. In fine, seeing that he has been 
publicly branded with the charge of Popery, whilst 
trying to fulfil his arduous duties honestly and unob- 
trusively, and that his diocesan has not repelled the 
charge, he challenges his accusers to meet him in a 
court of law, and concludes by saying :— 

“ Here, then, I take my stand—that all the services in my 
church are lawful services. I have accumulated evidences 
that they are blest to my people, and I will not give them 
up in the way demanded by your memorialists. 1 appeal to 
the law as the only sure, sufe way to vindicate my own cha- 
racter. If I am proved wrong in court, I shall gladly bow 
to my sentence; if right, I shall be saved from future vexa- 
-_ upon these points, as will your lordship and the Church 
also.” 





THE ANGLO-GALLIC ALLIANCE. 


Ir is not only at official banquets that the satisfac- 
tion of the English and Frenchmen at the union of 
the two nations finds utterance from the lips of an 
ambassador or a peer. ‘The same sentiment is found 
elsewhere. Quite recently, M. Eugene Tisserand, 
one of the commissioners sent by the French Go- 
vernment into Aberdeenshire to look about him and 
learn what famous Scotch agriculture is like, was 
entertained, on taking leave, by several farmers and 
ae ay at Alford. Of course there was speech- 
making; but the dinner itself is significant of much. 
M. Tisserand had lived at Tallyfour with Mr. 
M‘Combie, and there he had seen to the best advan- 
tage how cattle are reared, fed, and grazed, and how 
farms are managed in Scotland. Mr. M‘Combie said 
he looked upon M. Tisserand as a brother. He had 
never heard him speak a foolish word, and no one 
had ever seen him do a foolish action. He had per- 
formed with his own hand almost all the operations 
of the farm. But the speechmaking was not confined 
to personal compliments. The gallant Scots pro- 
posed the health of the Emperor, and to this, of 
course, M. Tisserand made reply. His main topic 
was the new alliance—the sympathetic movement 
which is always increasing and reaching the heart of 
both nations. 

“Don’t you see,” continued the commissioner, “ that this 
feeling is infiltrating itself in the blood of every one, and is 
found as well in individuals as in the Governments? Is not 

the most sure guarantee of the union of our countries ? 
Until the last few years the spirit of both nations was quite 
different. . The war of France with England was a national 
one, and the Government of one or of another Power became 
unpopular as it tried to make end to our eternal dissensions: 
that is what we read in the annals of our bloody history. 
But now you see with what unanimity and enthusiasm both 
ion — = yay of pve ge oy This is 
olution, the t change, for which we must 

very deeply thank God. “Now, the union of France and 
Great Britain is a national one. No more fears, then, for 
the future time—civilisation will prevail over barbarism— 
the time of conquest is passed over. Yes, gentlemen, the 
time of conquests won by the abuse of power and by ambition 
is past. But there are yet conquests, and more glorious 
conquests for a nation, than those yet made by our fleets and 
armies, and of which the conclusion is one increase of terri- 





tory and one absorption of nationality. The beautiful con- 
quests that every nation must attempt to make are those 
which are the result of superiority of intelligence, of wisdom, 
of laws, and of perfection of their institutions. Every nation 
has to conquer everywhere what can afford prosperity to its 
agriculture, commerce, and industry. You see that the French 
Government makes no other war with Great Britain; and I 
am proud to be a soldier of its young and peaceful army— 
happy to have had this country for a field of battle, and de- 
lighted to have had for opponents gentlemen as distinguished 
and as kind as you. How happy I shall be to speak to my 
relations, to my friends, to my countrymen about your kind- 
ness and your noble and generons feeling to France.” (Em- 
phatic cheers.) 





THE PRESTON LABOUR-BATTLE. 
(From our Correspondent.) 
Preston, Thursday. 
Tue central committee of hand-mule spinners, self- 
acting minders, turners, and rovers, in their weekly 
circular, take the following review of the last phase 
of the Preston contest:— 

“The newspaper press having, during the past week, pro- 

ated the report that the great labour struggle in Preston 
is at an end, we feel called upon to state that so far as the 
spinners and minders are concerned, such report is wholly 
without foundation, for never since its commencement did 
they occupy a more favourable position than at the present 
time, and it only requires a continuance of that support they 
have hitherto received to crown their effurts with complete 
success. Of this you will be satistied when we inform you 
that whatever else may be the result of this contest, to de- 
feat them is inpentiie. You will see, notwithstanding, 
from the resolution of the delegate meeting, that every means 
will be tried to secure a speedy and satisfactory settlement 
of a dispute in which al branches of factory workers of 
Preston have, by their gene y demeanour under trials of 
unprecedented magnitude and duration, earned for them- 
selves the admiration of the whole civilised world; of this 
we shall say no more, but will add, for your information, 
that a remittance of 371 has been received from the work- 
people of Fall River, Massachusets, United States of America, 
accompanied by an address, approving of the manner in 
which the struggle had been conducted, and containing an 
assurance of further support.” 

Among the resolutions passed at a meeting of this 
committee, held at Chorley, on Sunday last, is the 
following :— 

“That the committee of spinners and minders of Preston 
be recommended and empowered by this meeting to wait 
upon the committee of their late employers, to see if a satis- 
factory arrangement cannot be arrived at, but in the event of 
their not succeeding in procuring an interview, the workmen 
be empowered to wait upon their respective employers for 
that purpose.” 

In accordance with this resolution, the following 
correspondence took place:— 

**Committee-rooms, Preston, 8th May, 1854. 

“ Sir,—As we, the spinners and minders of Preston, have 
ever had great desire to bring the unfortunate dispute which 
has so long existed between us and our employers to an 
amicable conclusion, which might be satisfactory to both 

rties, we once more appeal to you, the Committee of the 
Masters’ Association, for an interview, for the ws pe of 
drawing to a conclusion the long-contested struggle in which 
we are engaged ; for we have been a long time willing to con- 
clude this unhappy dispute by accepting an average of the 
trade. This we consider to be fair and honourable. Hoping 
for an answer, 

I remain, your humble and obedient servant, 
‘* THomas Banks, Secretary, pro tem.” 


“* Master Spinners’ Association Committee-room, 
May 10th, 1854. 
“Srr,—I am directed by the Preston Committee of the 
Masters’ Association to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the Sth instant. The Committee may add, that a 
considerable number of spinners and piecers have already 
resumed work, and can only recommend those still wishful 
for employment, to seek for any information they may re- 
quire at the respective mills.—I remain, sir, &c., 
“James A. Ewen, Secretary. 
“Mr. Thomas Banks,” 
So far as I am able to gather, individual masters 
are taking very vigorous measures to supply the de- 
ficiency of skilled labour caused by the resistance of 
the spinners. ‘Trained spinners are being engaged 
in Glasgow and elsewhere, and in many mills the 





common hand-mules are being fast converted into 
self-actors. In spite, however, of these facts, the 
spinners remain firm, and have put out a manifesto 
of their intentions, from which I select the following 
passages as the most important:— 


“If twenty or thirty thousand people could be supported 
for so long a time, surely, now our numbers are reduced to 
three thousand, the united trades with a small subscription 
each will enable us to continue this contest till the masters 
of Preston give something like the same prices for labour as 
the majority of the manufacturing districts. 

“The press of this country has said much about the de- 
mands of the operatives, but they never show us wy the 
masters of Preston should not pay the same for their labour | 
as other places. 

“We deeply regret the misery and distress now impending 
over the town of Preston; the famishing poor which must 
ere long crowd to the overseers’ office; the bankruptcy and 
ruin looming over the tradesmen, and the dismay that begins 
to be felt in all classes of society; but knowing, alas! too | 
well, the miserable price we receive for our labour in com- | 





parison with other towns, having earnestly requested the 
masters to refer our claims to arbitration—claims the justice 


-of which they have not endeavou i P 
found all our Jaorts unavailing, por yeti 

and powers of support we we are 

maintain this contest for JUSTICE; we invoke the a1” 
labour throughout the kingdom, and thus convince ot 
ployers that the spinners and minders are not y > 
crushed and soulless things they would make them” the 

In their balance-sheet for the week the 
Committee state that, “the spinners ple md 
their demand; the employers have made no ig 
ment towards effecting a reconciliation, but aan 
widening the breach by discharging’ weaven i? 
cause they happen to have a cousin removed 
among the spinners, who manfully declines to « 
the knee to Baal.” From this document it 
that the spinners have received 745i. 178, O44, out of 
which they have expended 738/. 9s. 74d. in the relie 
of 2801 persons, carrying the balance (7L. 88, 5a) 
into the INEXHAUSTIBLE Box. ) 

From the balance-sheet of the Amalgamated 
mittee it appears that that body has received 
323/. 14s. Ojd. from the public, of which 109), bay 
been subscribed by the Metropolitan Trades’ Cop, 
mittee. 

The weavers’ balance-sheet discloses the fact that 
4913 hands were relieved by that body last Week, at 
a naximum rate of 1s. per head, total 
of that body was only 3011 14s. 144, of whic) 
Blackburn (the great prop and stay the 
struggle) has only contributed 30/. In the 
prefixed to the balance-sheet an account of the lig. 
bilities incurred by the committee is given, from 
which it appears that 1006/. 10s. is still due to 
various parties. The committee make an cares 
appeal to the districts that a levy of twopeuce per 
loom may be made to enable them to pay off this 
sum. 

Last evening a meeting of the Blackburn 
tives was held upon Blakey Moor, to take into con. 
sideration the course to be adopted there, and it wag 
estimated that no less than six thousand 
were present. ‘The chair was taken by G. E. 
the secretary to the Blackburn weavers, and com. 
piler of the standard list. ‘The speakers were al] 
against resorting to the expedient of a strike, and 
recommended the people of Blackburn to 
before they brought their own town to the conten 
in which Preston then was. After a resolution had 
been carried sanctioning a weekly levy of twopence 
per loom in aid of Preston, the chairman urged the 
operatives to submit to the terms offered by the 
master, and accept the assurance that when trade 
amended the ten per cent. should be restored. An 
operative in the crowd moved, “ That the operatives 
in the various mills where the reduction takes place 
only work four days per week, until the present rate 
of wages is restored; but in mills where the wages 
are not reduced, the operatives work as usual.” To 
this an amendment was moved, to the effect—“that 
we work as usual until the affairs in Preston ax 
settled, when the subject may be again brought a 
for consideration.” Ultimately the resolution 
work only four days was carried; the operatives 
appearing to consider that short time is the only 
pledge that the masters are sincere in urging ane 
cessity for reducing the ten per cent. 

Next Sunday there will be a great meeting of 
spinners in Manchester, when the future conduct of 
the Preston spinners will be decided upon. 





“W. B.’s” DEFENCE. 

Ir has been reserved by fate for the yeomen and 
gentlemen of Saffron Walden, in Essex, to receive 
Mr. William Beresford’s verbal defence of himself, 
in respect to his conduct as regards the Derby bribery 
business. He met these jolly constituents of his a 
the market ordinary on Saturday last, and having 
satisfied the inner man in their portly and robust 
fashion, they listened to and cheered him while he 
pourtrayed himself, as no one else could pourtray 
him, in his own words. 

The first part of his speech, to his “good, and 
tried and true-hearted friends, the yeomanry of 
Essex,” was a defence of his silence, and a 
of himself as aman marked for a year, the butt of 


| party virulence, the victim of party calumny. What 


a great man he is in his own estimation may 
gathered from this, that he traces the attacks of the 
Free-trade journals to his protectionism, of the Pa- 
seyite journals to his uncompromising championship 
of the Protestantism of the Church, of the Papist 
journals to the determined support he has given to the 
Protestant institutions of the country, and of “ Baro 
Rothschild’s journal” to the equally determined 4 
port he has given to the Christianity of the 
What an Atlas! They hoped to ruin him, but 
not; and now the time has come when even | 
enemies must admit that 5 | maliciously 
him. And now we must give his own words:— 
“ There are two points in connexion with this matter that 


| I wish to lay strongly before the constituency of 


The first is, that I did not take on myself my own defence. 
When the accusation was made I kept silence, and this = 
turned to my disadvantage by the animosity of my —e 
but the fact was, that when the first accusation came of my 
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ia writing, to the 


I made use of at Braintree. 


of my worst enemies lam 
on that occasion. (/ 
It is then said that in orde: 


entered into a compromise with my enemies to withdraw it, 
id 10002; for it. Now as to that, I have to state that 


and “ 
within ten days of the trial 
offers of com 


Laughter.) 

& the gift of speech, and 
Sees! = 
abject—the 

record to oa drawn. 


court—they did not go there willingly. They commenced a 
tion against me at the Old Baily, where they thought 


they could best have me; 


the Court of Queen’s Bench, so that it was my record—a 


technical matter that was 


stood—and they could not withdraw it without my leave. 


They therefore came and 


I said, ‘come there you shall ;’ and the 
there and withdraw it. ( Cheers.) Th 
by some that I had compromised it. 
e, after all the virulence with which I had 
was I going to heap such a load of indignity 
as to deal in this way with the men who 


I bad unde; 
been assai 
on my own head, 
did it? I should not have 


should not contaminate m 


for not yielding to it, and have left myself at their mercy to 
say, ‘Yes, he compromised our not carrying it out.’ There- 


fore I strongly meet you 
ve my consent to anyt 


a compromise, knowing I was innocent.” 


Cheers. 


Now for the second point—a point, by-the-by, that 
nobody but perhaps Essex men would have dreamed 
of raising as regards him ; although they might as 


regards the chiefs of 


Here is a defence which, to the moral sense not much 
blunted, looks like a confession :— 


“Now I trust you will 


remained quiet, it was neither from the motives some may 


impute nor from fear I 


I unfortunately taken office with a set of men with 


whom I worked hard and s 


believed were determined to stand by the agriculture of Eng- | 
once entered jnto office with them, I was 


land. Havin 


of bribery at Derby, I was asked to leave 


at Lam alittle bit of a hot Irishman, 


- 
™ ae the more that was borne the 


the quieter the thing was taken the 
phe hemes a by those who assailed me. 
Braintree I said a few words to my consti- 
e subject, I said that neither directly or indi- 


the exact words 1 used, an 
to sa 
wee nate Y therated it, believed I had 
raintree what was 
. I can 
but I cannot bear it to be supposed 

a falsehood to my —— | > 
enemies, finding they were not opposed in the 
t to on been, carried it Han further— 
“ad it toa criminal prosecution, which they were 
in the end to withdraw; and Mr. Coppock, who was 
t of the individuals who ——— that prose- 

not state who they were, t 

and I believe I know—was obliged to make a state- 
ifying his conduct in the matter. 
it or not I leave it those who have read that letter to 
who carried out all the acts of per- 
publicly acknowledged to the world, 
same effect, the truth of the words 


(Loud cheers.) There is another point. 


mise of the lowest possible amount—a price 
absolutely ridiculous. The last offer but one was this—that 

would withdraw the prosecution if I would promise not 
tomake it the subject of a speech to my constituents. 
My answer to that was that God had given 


(Cheers.) There was one offer more 
and entreated that I would allow the 


fave 
yo pe ag they persecuted me I fought like a man, 
(Cheers. 


jelded to that. It was entirely 
own habits, and inclination. 


into the matter, and have 
Perhaps it might have been 


of bribery at Derby. 
they were the exact 
I hear there were some who. 


in aneeing 


not true for my own purposes. 
bear it to be supposed that I 


(Cheers.) After 


ough I have heard 


Whether he did 


Therefore, it is by the agent 
roved to have spoken the truth 


r to put aside that prosecution, I 


, I had five distinct and separate 


I would exercise it wherever and 
The fact was we forced them into 


but I removed it by certiorari to 
not clearly explained or under- 


begged me to withdraw it. ‘ No,’ 


were forced to come 
en it was supposed 
After all the vexation 


been such a fool as to do that—I 
self, if I had no higher motive 


and deny the statement that I 
hing like a compromise on the 


the Derby Administration. 


think that when in Parliament I 


was there in a peculiar position. 


INHUMAN NATURE. 

THERE is great truth in the words of poor Ophelia—“ We 
all know what we are, but none know what they may be;” 
and although the boast of the Pharisee uttered by a Pharisee 
is one of the most contemptible forms of human littlen 
yet we may be allowed to congratulate humanity that al 
men are not what some men are, that all men for instance 
are not like the two brothers of the village of Shade near 
Todmoréen. Their story is a a terrible one. An old man 
named Thomas Holt, above seventy-five years old, lived with 
his two sons, John, aged about forty, and Thomas, aged 
about thirty-five, in a cottage in the middle of a row at 
Shade. The old man had long been a widower, and the sons 
were unmarried, so that they lived in a deplorable state of 
dirt and discomfort. They were all weavers formerly, but 
for some time had followed the occupation of labourers, and 
all three were hale, strong fellows. All of them would drink 
when they had the means, and the discomforts of their 
wretched home appear to have been vastly increased by the 
result of intoxication and bad temper. ‘They often quar- 
relled and kicked each other with their clogs, and only about 
three weeks ago the old man declared to a neighbour woman 
that he was so much ill-treated he thought he should drown 


his Maker by his own act, and her observations seem to have 
sunk into his mind, for on Thursday week he used them in 
—— to a man who had committed suicide by cutting his 
t. 

He and his sons retired to rest the same night, and the 
report of neighbours is that they were more than usually 
quiet. The old man slept in a small “ turn-up” bed in the 
“ house,” or kitchen, and the sons slept together in a bed up 
stairs. About five o’clock on the Friday morning the younger 
son got up to go to his work, according to his own account, 
and found his father’s bed empty; on which he shouted to 
his brother, “This mon’s gone.” All his clothes were 
strewed about, except his trousers, and finding his stockings 
hanging over the oven door, “ Tum,” as he is called, pulled 
them one within the other, and threw them to the bottom of 
the stairs, remarking, ‘‘ Them ‘ll be wanted na mare.” They 
then lighted a fire, got some food, including a collop of bacon, 
turned up the bed, folded up their father’s coat and waist- 
coat, and put them into a drawer, and having taken food for 
dinner, shouldered their spades, and left for their work. 
When asked by the jury where they thought their father 
was, the younger son repied, ‘* We thout he war i’th navvy,” 
meaning the Rochdale canal, which was within a few yards 
of the house. The inquiry naturally followed, “ Then why 
did you not seek for him?” to which he replied, “ Nay, | 
wur ower glad he wur gone; he didn’t goa minute too soin ; 
he punced (kicked) me till I wur black an blue.” When 
some one pointed out to the brute what a fearful thing self- 
murder was, he coolly replied, “ A felly as wud do that wur 
better gone nor kept; he wur a fooil for his pains.” With 
the belief that their untortunate —_ had drowned himself 
in the canal, they departed for their work, actually crossing 
the canal-lock a few yards from where his body was. Some- 
thing led Thomas to return home that morning, and on his 
ry encountered his uncle, who, hearing of the absence 
of his brother, urged Thomas to give information to the 
police. The fellow seems to have walked straight to the 
police-office, and accosted the officer in charge with, “ Well, 
what's to be done; th’ old fellys i'th navvy.” When some 
more distinct statement was got from him, drags were pro- 
cured, and on searching the canal the body of the old man 
was found dressed in a shirt and trousers, and with a napkin 
bound about his forehead. This the sons explained was a 
practice of his, ‘* because his brains were rather lowse,” and 
they wanted binding up. 

Of course a jury was empanelled and the death of old 
Thomas Holt duly inquired into. When they went to see 
the body, they found that the brothers had slept all the night 
in the same room with it; and as they entered, it being 
eleven in the forenoon, young Thomas Holt was leisurely 
drawing on his stockings. But there was no evidence to 
show that there had been any foul play, and Thomas Holt 
was arrested only to be liberated in an hour. The jury re- 





tood by firmly, and who I honestly 
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herefore impossible for me, as a member of the | keeping open house. A state concert on Monday, 
that for my own personal advantage which |a drawing-room on Thursday, a visit to the Italian 
*k up a dust about | Opera on Tuesday, and to the French Plays on Wed- 
myself; and when they wished me to leave my defence in |nesday; a saunter round the exhibition-room of the 
Unfortunately at | Water Colour Society in Pall-mall, also on Tuesday, 
deeply hurt me. nf 


bound to do so, 


a, which no man who was a mem- | 
© LOY t could possibly vote against 
was left in this anomalous auition, that it was impossible | 
hating that resolution as much as | 

resolution in my life, to vote against it, 
use I was a member of the Government; neither could 
the Government, because of this false accusa- 
me, and having left my defence in the hands of 
I trust you will look in a lenient spirit 
assure you it has been one that has 
me severely since I gave it; and I firmly believe 

re was not one out of the sixty-three denominated by 
ponents ‘thick-headed cannon balls,’ who was a more 
sincere, or firmer friend of the agricultural interest 
gave that vote, which I did not approve 


good friends, under the influence 
tavern port, and brandy -and- water, 
Poor Beresford! he did 
tha that a man of honour would never have voted 

t, which he not only did not approve, but cor 
ao Were all the Ministers in the same 


Thus | | thorised negotiations going on? 


hated 


turned an open verdict of ‘ Found drowned.” 





| MISCELLANEOUS. 
|QueEN Vicroria has been gadding this week and 


|make up the round of Court pleasures. 
We observe that the Duke and Duchess of Nemours 
| visited the Queen on Tuesday, too. Any unau- 





which was there any opposition. Mr. Mostyn quietly suc- 
ceeds to the family seat of Flint; Lord Waterpark as quietly 
becomes member for Lichfield; and Mr. Frederick North is 
elected for Hastings, all other candidates withdrawing; the 
whole of these new members being Liberals, and the new 
member for Hastings being a gain of one to the Liberal ranks. 
The fourth election is for Devonport. There the opponents, 
Sir Heron Maxwell, Tory, and Sir Erskine Perry, Liberal, 
went to a poll on Thursday, which resulted in the election 
of Sir Erckine Perry, by a majority of 1091 to 689. 





the Channel on Monday night, and arrived in London tl 
first thing on Tuesday. 


fixed for the 10th of June. The Queen will “ assist.” 


- | liberation four hours and a half on Saturday afternoor, 


the laws of the order no knight 


pelier Gardens. It is 80 yards long and 25 
tiny cop’ 

The ot revwarden of St. aith’s Chlarck, attached 
Cross Hospital, prohibited the cle; 
church by the Earl of Guildford from 
Sunday, on account of the defective title of his 
the Heap weens 3 the Hospi 


Four elections have occurred this week, in one only of 


Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador at Paris, crossed 
he 


The opening of the Crystal Palace has been definitively 


All the Ministers, in Cabinet Council assembled, sat in de- 


Rear-Admiral Hope Johnstone goes to Rio de Janeiro as 


Commander-in-Chief on that station. 


The Times states that there is 


The Emperor of Russia is a Knight of the Garter! 
f ought to take up 
oad es Tho ay aban 
peror epri his ill-deserved honours 
Cheltenham hae built itself a © H 


of the late build in 


of St. Cross, 


Miss Greentield, alias the “ Black Swan,” warbled some 


of her national songs before her Majesty, at Buckingham 
Palace, on Wednesday. Considering ‘thal ‘owans only 
when they die, the young lady’s nickname is not the 





himself. 
She pointed out to him the consequences to himself, when ae. . 
beyond the bounds of time, of rushing into the presence of F 
A tel hic despatch from Alexandria announces the 


arrival of the India mail, with advices from Calcutta to the 
6th of April, and from Bombay to the 14th. Burmah still 


continues in a disturbed state. The electric telegraph be. 
tween Agra and Calcutta, 800 miles, is com The 
Russian fleet left Manilla on the 18th for Bata 


A private letter was received at Live on Thursday 
brought by the ship Ariadne, from Melboteos'te Valparaiso, 
and from thence (vid the United States) Arctic from 
aa! York. ; It is dated March 1. New and extensive gold 
iggings, eclipsing, it is stated, anything hitherto heard of, 
had been pm he near income. The commerci 
business of Melbourne was reported satisfactory. The mining 
accounts are also favourable. 





Headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, four Bishops, 
five Peers, and four Commoners have pronounced against the 
nude male statues at the Crystal Palace. They demand, 
they say, “but a small thing, not atall a sacrifice — ot 
artistic beauty—the removal of the parts which in ‘ the life’ 
ought to be concealed, although we are also desirous that 
usual leaf may be adopted.” uently an order for fig- 
leaves has been issued, so enormous that it will help to dela: 
the opening of the Crystal Palace. So much for the triam 

of dirty-mindedness. Man and bishops have fallen! 

In 1836, the Bishop of London proposed to raise 120,0002. 
for building fifty churches in the metropolis. His friends 
laughed at him. However, he began to raise a fund, and 
now, in this year, meeting the subscribers on Tuesday, at 
Willis’s Rooms, he declares the result. Instead of fifty, 
seventy-eight churches have been built, and instead of 
120,000/., he has raised 186,787. But this does not repre- 
sent all the niary expenditure caused by the Bishop's 
past. Acting on the principle of giving assistance where 
unds had been already raised, the Bishop has caused 
530,600/. altogether to be expended on church building; 
for of these seventy-eight, only thirteen churches were ex- 
clusively built out of the fund. 

At Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex, a clergyman named Wood- 
ard, has established a school for the middle classes, where 
it is asserted boys may obtain an efficient public-school 
education for 18/.a year. But it should be known that the 
place is thoroughly Church of England, and rather high 
church too. For instance, the celebration of the anniversary 
was fixed on Saturday, St. John’s day, ‘as being a day on 
which the Prayer-book of the Churel of England comme- 
morates St. John.” The proceedings began with “early com- 
munion,” accompanied by singing, which it is said, “ is liked 
by the boys ;” after that there was a sermon, and then of 
course a refection, or luncheon. No doubt the boys like the 
luncheon, as well as the early communion with chanting. 
The income of the Protestant Association, as stated at 
the aes meeting on Wednesday, is 842/., the expenditare, 
8 


26l. 

The Birkbeck Permanent Benefit Building Society held 
its third annual meeting on the 11th inst. The report and 
balance-sheet present very satisfactory evidence of the so- 
ciety's progress. 

The large brewers met at Brewers’ Hall on Thursday, 
and resolved to raise the price of beer 3s. per barrel. 





In 1848 the Dean of Bangor and a committee of gentlemen 
resolved to establish a newspaper to be printed in the Welsh 
language, for the purpose of carrying on the P. of 
the Church of = against the bt = —_ i The 
newspaper was called the Cyrmro. Its first editor 
in 1850, and a Mr. James ous aushosland by the pt om 
to find a printer and publisher in London, instructing him to 
apply to the committee when 1001. was due. Mr. James 
engaged Messrs. Waterlow to print the Cyrmro on 
conditions; but in 1851 Mr. James died, and then the 
printers applied for payment. They received 100/.; but 
failed to obtain the remainder, as the committee disputed 
their liability. Messrs. Waterlow waited for two years, and 
then brought an action against the Dean of Sern to 
recover 150/, This action was tried at the Guildhall, on 
Saturday; Mr. Justice Erle held that the committee were 
bound by the acts of James, who had only acted on their 
orders, and the jury returned a verdict for 1301. 10s. 





The extent to which forged Bank of England notes have 
been uttered of late is indicated by several convictions for that 
offence at the Central Criminal Court this week. Among 
the culprits were Henry Fusch, a young German, and E) 
Baker, his confederate. The latter was sentenced to 
labour for twelve months. In passing sentence on 
Mr. Justice Cresswell said that he had not only been 
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Dr. Edward Forbes succeeds to the chair of Natural His- 
tory, at Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Professor Jameson. | with that injury, had made her the agent of 


of passing forged notes himself, but that he had seduced a 
respectable young woman from her mother, and not content 
his criminal 
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Saville with that of her infant son. In 
was given of the insanity of the prisoners, 
and verdicts were,returned gooeetngiy. 

Mr. William Daley, who pleaded guilty to the manslaughter 
of Francis Anderson, in a casual enceunter in Old-strest- 
road, on the morning of the 4th of April, was sentenced to 
hard labour for six months. 

Sentence of hard labour for eighteen months was passed on 
Henry Dodd, who in a fit of mad drunkenness had inflicted 
several severe wounds with a knife,on Mary Davis, with 
whom he cohabited. 

The conviction of George Garrett, a carman, at the Old 
Bailey, for defrauding his employers, Clark and Honeysett, 
coal-dealers, of 106, Fetter-lane, has brought to light a 
system of fraud habitually practised by many coal-dealers 
upon their customers. Garrett wason several occasions sent 
by his Myo with money to the wharf of Messrs. Neale 
and Co, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, to bring them 
‘‘best” coals for the amount. He brought ‘* seconds,” ob- 
tained bills and receipts for ‘* best ” coals, and pocketed the 
difference in price. This he was enabled to do through the 
complaisance of Mr. Neale, who in making out the false bills 
thought he was only acting in acordance with the custom of 
the trade, and with the peculiar principles of trade morality. 
The carman said lie wanted the bills made out at a higher 
~ that his master might show them to his customers. 

n Mr. Neale’s examination, the question was put to him 

blank: “ assisted Mr. Honeysett, as you be- 
ieved, to defraud: Hi8 customers?” He answered unhesitat- 
ingly, “ Yes; sir.” Mr. Neale saw nothing to blush for in 
the fact that one tradesman had helped another to cheat the 
public. The Recorder, however, expressed a very stron 
opinion that “if an indictment for wt to defrau 
were preferred, under such circumstances all the parties 
would be in the same peril.” 

Counterfeit coin abounds: In many cases brought under 
the notice of the poliee the Mint pom ¢ decline to prosecute. 
Thus, on Saturday, four well-known smashers were let loose 
at Lambeth, and one at Clerkenwell was only remanded by 


the perseverance of a private gentleman in ing on the 
prosecution after it had — abandoned by the Mint. 

Ann Harvey, a young woman living at Peterculter, near 
Aberdeen, set out for that city last Saturday, with intent to 
buy provisions. She went, and bought tea and sugar, and a 
loaf; on returning home she was murdered. Her body was 
found on the Sunday morning; lying behind a wall, with the 
threat cut. In her pockets were found a package of letters, 
one a love letter addressed to her by Francis For Before 
setting out from home, she had said that she should see 
“Francie,” who lived about a mile and « half from the spot at 
Cults, where the body was found. Forbes has been arrested ; 
his clothes were bloody. There is some suspicion that the 
poor girl had been forcibly violated, 





There is a tunnel on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
at Halshan Moor, so narrow that the space between the up 
and down lines, instead of being six feet, is only four feet 
eight, so that any one lying between the lines is nearly sure to 
be cut to pieces. Last week two workmen, Morris and 
Compton, were employed in the tunnel when two trains 
entered, one at each end. Morris threw himself down at 
the side; Compton ars not to have done this, for on a 
search being made for him as soon as the tunnel was clear, 
first his leg was found and next his lifeless trunk. The 
jury = eo of fmm oer reo oo but strongly 

upon the company the necessity of cutting recesses, 
into which workmen con fee for safety. . 

Another accident oecurred at the Woodhouse junction of 
the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway. An 
official neglected to shunt some coal waggons off the main 
line to make way for the express. Result: express was 
heard coming; men shunting rushed from their task; 


express signalled to = up at full speed; the driver put on | 
to 


his break, but unab stop the engine, he and the stoker 
leapt off and are saved; express smashes guards’ van and one 
coal waggon, transmits severe shocks to p gers, and stand- 
still. There is nobody killed; but how many have received 
injuries which will tell upon them till they die? 


Pustscript. 
Saturpay, May 13th. 

Among the early business in the House of Commons 
last night, was tlhe postponement of the Testamentary 
Jurisdiction Bill, and the bills for disfranchising 
voters in certain boroughs fora short time. Some 
questions were asked. Mr. Orway interrogated 
Sir J. Graham with regard to the fact of certain 
Prussian officers being allowed to serve in our fleets 
in the Baltic and Black Seas with the reservation 
that they were not to act against the Russians; but 
Sir J. Gramam imformed the House that the sup- 
posed officers were six young midshipmen, who had 
been allowed to seo something of our service, and 
they were certuinly at liberty to depart should they 

feel disinclined to encounter the Russians. 
rd D. Sruart inquired, first, whether it was true 
that the Tiger had captured twelve Russian trans- 
ports in the Black Sea with troops on board, and 
wished to know whence they came, and whither 
they were going. Referring to the rumour with 
regard to the capture of Cronstadt by Sir C. Na- 
pier, he asked if the Government had. heard any- 
thing of it, 
Sir J. Grauam replied that there must be some 
error in the report, fur he had that day received a 








letter from Sir C, Napier, dated the 3rd May, and 
there was also a post as late as the 5th from the 
Baltic, and Sir Charles was still on the coast of 
Sweden, and stated that he did not think it safe to 
move the fleets on account of the prevailing fogs. As 
to the capture of Russian ships by the Tiger, she had 
taken some transports, but there were no troops on 
board, although there were munitions of war and 
provisions, 

Mr. G. H. Moore interrogated the Government 
as to what they meant to do with the Tenant Right 
(Ireland) Bills, to which Lord Joun Russet replied 
that they would be dealt with in due time by the 
Government, in the House of Lords, where they were 
going through a Select Committee. 

Mr. Lucas made a strong protest against Roman 
Catholic sailors in the navy being compelled to at- 
tend Protestant worship, which Sir Jams GranamM 
denied to be the case, there being no compulsion at 
all, and no complaint had been made by the men on 
the subject. 

The House then proceeded with the second reading 
of the Scottish Education Bill. Mr. Srrrtinc moved 
that it be read a second time that day six months, 
and the Earl of DaLkerru seconded it in a maiden 
speech; the arguments of the twe members being 
that the bill separated schools in Seotland from the 
Established Church, and set aside a system which 


had made the people of Scotland the best edueated in | 


the world. Lord Ercuo, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, defended the bill, contending that the 
Established Church in Scotland was the minority, 
and that what the bill intended to do, was to set up 
Presbyterian schools for Presbyterians generally. 

The debate, continued with considerable spirit for 
some time, ended in a defeat of the Government. 
The numbers were for the bill 184, against it 193; 
majority against Ministers, 9, 

This is a serious defeat. 


In the House of Lords the Marquis of Cranri- 
CARDE inquired into the circumstances of the case 
of the steam-ship Andes, in which the 1st Royals 
were embarked for the East, and especially with 
regard to the cause of the fire which broke out on 
board, at a time when a quantity of gunpowder was 
being conveyed, and when only two small life-boats 
were with the ship. 

The Duke of Newcastte replied that the fire was 
caused by too great a draught in the furnaces of the 
engines. He did not know whether or not there 
were only two boats on board, though he thought it 
not likely that the vessel would have been allowed to 
go to sea with only that number of boats. Full in- 
quiry would be made into the matter. 





PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Tae week is full of news. The Chancellor's war-money ; 
the sporting intelligence of the Two Thousand Guineas at 
Newmarket, on the 5th, and the Tradesmen’s Plate at 
Chester, on the 10th; the operas and the French plays; 
the Cologne Choir; and the Queen’s concert; the drawing- 
room; the bombardment of Odessa; the police news; and 
the launch of the Royal Albert; the public dinners, and the 
innumerable private parties,—are topics varied enough for a 
Rabelais, a Pepys, Madame de Sevigne, Horace Walpole, or 
Thomas Carlyle. Of the private parties, Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton’s dinner was the cream. Sir Edwin Landseer 
will, perhaps, some day give us a portrait of the baronet on 
horseback, the only place where he is un-English and ill at 
ease. Gentle Mrs. Gladstone's réunion, on Wednesday, was 
well attended, for the Chancellor, though finicking, is in 
great favour from his agricultural appeal. The Queen’s 
concert was slow without Mario, who failed in the Barbiere 
on Tuesday. The réle of the count is a difficult one, and 
ungracious to him who was born a count. Only Garcia and 
Rubini, and perhaps Cualzolari, could sing the “ Ecco il 
ridente.” Tagliafico in La Calunnia was superb. ’Tis as 
good a lyric picture as Virgil's portrait of Rumour. 

I turn to an incident connected with that most menda- 

cious of modern misanthropists—the Emperor Nicholas: a 
| Mr. St. Clair has just escaped from the claws of this fell 
Mr. Filch, He was an English resident at Warsaw, married 
to a Polish princess, and Attila the Second wanted to impress 
| his sons and impound his property; but the solemn, saga- 
‘cious Saxon slipped through the Emperor's fingers, saved 
| his movables and money, and put one of his boys in the 
| 40th Foot. 

| The rain and the storms have not hurt the crops; the 
| country, near London, on all sides, is thriving beyond de- 
scription. Corn, clover, beans, and spring grass are clean, 
}and fresh and forward, though farmer Hillary grumbles 
| about the malt measure. 

As to the races, I am assured that the great Mr. Davis 
has won enough money to buy the Crystal Palace; this 
gentleman, originally a carpenter, thinks nothing of a 
140,000/. balance in the Bloomsbury Branch of the London 
and Westminster Bank. The managers revere him, and will 
rise hord somni to do his business. After the last Derby, 
where he lost six score thousand pounds, to quiet the appre- 
hensionists he paid Mr. Bowes 30,000/. two days before 
settling day. Parvenu as he is, he is a man of the prisca 
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fides, and will always pick his. in 
Mr. Ginger Stubbs con the mealieanle Midd 
and the Ring lost heavily. Seanidy 

Uncouth as their language ig, the 
from Cologne, deliver perfect harmony. At the W, we, 
performance they sang the “ Song of the Soci,” ee 
by C. M. von Weber, as none other choral soci “hom, 
it. The effect was electrifying. Even the dined 
that peerless lady the Duchess d’Aumale spark leq 
shone. When, for a finale, they burst forth ; at 

’ ? Y burst forth into “Rue 
Britannia” the whole room rose, bareheaded, and 
with rapt awe. This noble brotherhood are to 
Crystal Pulaee, Sydenham, for the benetit of the 
wives and children. I want to have them at the: Gong 
House féte in aid of that excellent charity, the Brompton Gage 
sumption Hospital, but the cautious, kind Mr, Mitehelj 
tates—he is so beset with applications from charities ing, 
merable. My plea is, that consumption is the nations 
disease ; Nicol of the Grenadier Guards tells. me, aud I arg 
it as a plea to Mitchell, that two-thirds of the London a. 
diery die from lung disease, so the choir ought to sing for 
the soldiers as well as for their sweethearts and sons, 

Odessa is an old subject; I allude to it, to introduce 
extract from a letter written on board one of HM gi 
| previously to the great “blow up;” ’tis a Young suai 
Nelson of fourteen, who writes to “my dearest Coz,” ang 
| Says “you remember, MY DARLING, that when you say 
my sword lying on your drawing-room table, you made me. 
|promise that the first Russian blood with which it wag 
| soiled should be wiped on my pocket handkerchief and sens 
| home to you. By all that’s sacred ‘my dear} it 1 ean, 

I will keep my word. Every night I say my prayery ang 
look affectionately at that little piece of steel!” 

The Revenue cutter Lion has captured a Russian sat 
schooner off Folkestone: you will be glad to hear this, ag, 
some of the proceeds are to be handed over to the Keng 
Infirmary. The list of prizes'to us idle men about torniy 
quite tantalizing. 

Pray go and see M. Ferville at the French Plays, Thy 
dignity, irascibility, and second childishness of old age, which 
he presents, are perfect studies. Mdlle. Luther, the fiir, 
sparkling, ringletted comedienne from the Gymuase, isg 
very star of prettiness and intelligence. This year se 
wears her hair in bands, and her face gleams upowyoulite 
oneof Frost’s sea nymphs. 

On the 16th—please publish it twenty times over—f, 
Milner Gibson moves, “ That itis the opinion of this Hage 
that the laws in reference to the periodical pressandses. 
poper stamp are ill defined and unequally enforced; at 
it appears to this House that the subject demands the arly 
consideration of Parliament.” 

Every one who takes an interest in the French Exiititin 
of 1855 should get the journal of the Society of Arts (tht 
dreadfully prosy old body to talk, but, I will allow, prompt 
to act) of the 28th ultimo, and he will find there a complete 
authentic copy of the general regulations for the managemelt 
of the Paris enterprise. Earl Granville has accepted the 
chair hip of the ittee of our own “ Education 
Exhibition.” 

Ernst, that violinist of passion and sentiment, irreproscl 
able, has been playing more divinely than ever. At Bilis 
Musical Union, on Tuesday, Mdlle. Clauss and he divided the 
suffrages. Beethoven’s sonata in D minor, in which there's 
the first promise of the “* Adelaida,” under the magic touch 
of that little laxuriant-locked Malle. Clauss, refreshed alb 
who heard it. Not an accent or modification of tome 
| expressed by the composer escaped her observance. Hec 
linspiration is a delightful contrast to the grand, sevaty 
and classical style of Charles Hallé, Ella’s Record is 
amusing; that man has true sensibility, but be lets 
feelings overpower him, and takes to heart strifes 
the artists with whom he is associated, too nearly. Rose 
heim, Emile Prudent, and Berlioz, are, or will be, a London, 

The Crystal Palace band is to consist of eighty-five per. 
formers; Mr. Ella affirms that it will be one the best 
organised and most effectively balanced in powet and 
of tubed instruments that = -. heard eat per 
haps, any other country! The Distins are r 
en em on a novel and improved principle of using the 
valves. Mr. Schallen directs and disciplines the wal 

The Times’ correspondent at Gallipoli bas been too vad 
fed: he grumbles because he can’t get fresh butter 
eggs; because he has torn his trousers, has been bitten 
bugs, and has had to dine off beef as hard as maloge 
Al! my dear rotund-shaped, ruby-faced Mr. R., phir 
you become a camp-fullower? You should have s 
the chop-houses within » pat of Bow-bell, and 
never have forsaken ‘ the Fielding.” . 

The fraternisation of the English and French a 
(thank Heaven!) has disarmed one of Mr. Thackeray's 
grets; you remember in “ Vanity Fair,” where | Pap 
on the’ Battle of Waterloo and moralises thus:— of the 
membrance rankles still in the bosoms of millions 
countrymen of those brave men who lost the day . 

nt for an opportunity of revenging that humiliate 
if a contest, ending in a victory on their part, show 
elating them in theirs, and ‘leaving its eursed OS 
hatred and rage behind to us, there is no end to ful 
called glory = shame, and to the alternatious of tod nations 
and unsuecessfal murder in which two high-spit! English 
might engage. Centuries hence we Frenchinen and ” 
men might be boasting and killing each other still, -— F 


out bravely the Devil's code of honour!” 
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70 READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

ledge the mass of letters we re- 

It is impossible to ate te often delayed Seaton 

matter; and when omitted it is uently from rea- 

sons quite independent of the merits of the communica- 


, own 


tion. Xe 
en of anonymous communications, 
Brood tated for insertion must be authenticated 
faa address of the writer; not necessarily 
, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
We cannot andertake to return rejected communications. 
AMietters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. 





always be legibly written, and on 
Cesmrenicatlons Set only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
culty of finding space for them. 


Be 


SLAVE Y. 


SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1854. 


Public 


There is nothing so revolutionar} 
nothing 80 unnatural and convulsive, as the straiz 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SUPPLEMENTAL 
BUDGET. 

By means of Mr. Gladstone’s whole explana- 
tion, which is exceedingly fill and distinct, 
we are now able to understand the principles 
that guide him im the financial administration 
of the country, and the objects at which he 
is driving. In his statement of Monday 
night, he undertook to prove that he has 
been competent as well as honest; because, 
as he justly said, at a time when war will 
entail great pressure upon the tax-payer of 
the country, the House of Commons has no 
tight to leave an incompetent Minister in 
charge of the finance. Would that mem- 
bers generally could feel the full force of the 
challenge thus thrown in their faces by Mr. 
Gladstone; thrown in their faces with a 
manly spirit which ought to have more copiers. 
The Hdeee of Commons has suffered its con- 
trol over the supplies to become a farce, and 
unless its members are spurred to their duty 
by some particular interest that supposes 
itself likely to be injured, they are content 
with registering the edict of the Minister. 
Let the railway interest suppose that it will 
be hurt by a new bill for the benefit of the 
public, and Mr. Cardwell, who is seeking to 
protect the property, limbs, and life of the 
public, is defeated by a Parliamentary combi- 
nation. Let taxes on spirits be proposed, 
and members whose constituents deal in 
spirits see the full objection to the tax. But 
unless there be some trading interest brought 
to bear with pressure from without upon 
members individually, they neglect the duty 
which Mr. Gladstone points out, and suffer 
the voting of supplies to become a routine. 
After his explanation, however, they, and not 
he, will be answerable should the finance 
prove to be mistaken. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great objects in the con- 


duct of finance, es ecially at the commence- 
ment of war, are t 


ese :—First, not to make | what appear to us the more imperfect parts of 
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quer-bills, to which must now be added Ex- 
chequer-bonds. 

Tt is not strictly accurate to call this 
“debt ;” it constitutes rather a species of 
credit, which lies between debt and advances, 
and which furnishes an intermediate ground, 
where a Minister can take money when he 
wants it, without const: altering the 
entire system of taxation. By the help of 
\this instrument the Chancellor of the Ex- 
_chequer can regulate his outlay according to 
| his mediate requirement, with some degree 
| of independence of the money coming into the 
| Exehequer on account of taxation payments. 
| It is important for the public that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have this power, 
otherwise the collector would be obliged to 
exert a stronger pressure upon the tax-payer, 
| and an ineonvenient degree of accuracy would 
| be required from month to month, if not of- 
tener, in adjusting the taxes according to 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer wants. 
Short accounts, it is said, make long friends ; 
but short accounts of this kind would render 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as unpopular 
as a Waggon without springs on a rough 
In order, however, te render the unfunded 
| debt useful for all its purposes it should be 
well in command. It should not be excessive 
in times of ease, in order that at periods of 
emergency the Chancellor.of the Exchequer 
may be able to extend it without suddenly 
and unduly burdening the market. Mr. 
Gladstone explained the steps which he had 
taken to secure that command, and the sue- 
cess which had attended those steps. 

To sum up his position, then, it stands thus : 
we are at the commencement of a war which 
will require great sacrifices that cannot be 
estimated beforehand, but must be met as 
| they occur, Our industry, during the last 
ten years, through the wisdom of Sir Rebert 
Peel, followed up by his old opponents, the 
Russell- Whigs, and still followed up by his 
| disciple Gladstone and his colleagues, has 
| been set free to a degree unprecedented, to a 
| degree which Lord Melbourne declared to be 
a madder project than ever entered the brain 
of man. Previously developed by the energy, 
the mechanical mgenuity, and the trading 
sagacity of this country, under that freedom 
\it has expanded beyond all comparison with 
| the industrial enterprise and achievements of 
|our forefathers during the last war. We in- 
| herit, it is true, the debt which they incurred; 
‘but from their mistake we derive a wiser 

policy, to which Mr. Gladstone is now giving 
effect. We have means which they could 
scarcely imagine in extent; we have a per- 
feetly sound system of finance, which leaves 
commerce free, taxing only for purposes of 
‘revenue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has down to this point been engaged in re- 
lieving the tax-payer; he has the unfunded 
debt thoroughly in command ; and we believe, 
by the statement of Monday night, he has 
secured the confidence of the public. 

Let the reader survey the facts which we 
have thus briefly summed up, ask himself 
| whether they do not confirm our retrospect 
'in the last number but one, and compare the 
| position of the present Finance Minister with 
that of Mr. Pitt during the war of 1793. 
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or wy the working man—for 
tax like that upon malt, which t 
crease the price of beer—the ° 
million. It is either a ‘tax the 
drinker, or a tax upon the malt Ty 
then it is a class tax; and no co 
for that on income. Now we do 


ty 
ae 


g 
E 


say 


the working man ought not to pay his full 
share, but it ought not to be move than hig 


share, and a tax which falls upon a large item 
amongst the very few items in the poor man’s 
household account, is not a national impost, 
but a class im tax u erty. 
Even that might find its excuse if othex 
taxes had preceded it; but again we say, 
this new burden reminds us how 

is the profession that representation accomte 
panies taxation. The farmer eould find 
somebody to protest against the tax on malt, 
but the working man no one to exclaim 
against the impost as it will affect beer. The 
reason is, that the working man elects no one 
in the House which grants the tax. 

Nor does it eleet any one who can a 
the duty cast uw our ntatives 

the Bil of Rights—that of exacting from 
Ministers, before lies be granted, full 
information as to the ebject of those supplies, 


E 


and the manner in which they will be appro- 
priated. The English people is entering inte 
a war declared by its Mini without ang 


guarantee whatever that the war will be 
conducted in accordance with ‘the opi- 
nions and sentiments of the rr os 
not constitute an ——— ion 

power for the purposes of royal families, and 
embezzlement of English taxes to purchase a 
compromise with the despots of Europe. 
Ministers, who direct the war as they please, 
without so much as “ By your leave” to the 
working classes, now upon the working 
multitude to take a foremost share in sustain- 
ing the special expenses of the war. And 
who will reap the glory ?—Queen, Ministers, 
officers, and “ persons of distinetion,’ who 
will have the erérée to great celebrations of 
vietory. We have no guarantee that the war 
will bring victory to the natural allies of the 
working class—the people of the continental 


despotisms. 





THE END OF THE PRESTON STRIKE. 


Wurcn of us has not seen a certain pair of 
sporting prints which convey a deeper mean- 
ing and a more useful moral than is com- 
monly to be ery in that division of the 
fine arts? One of these represent a prize- 
fighter, upon whose head has fallen all those 
pugilistic misfortunes which our Sunday con- 
temporaries dwell upon with such lively 
relish ; his nob has been in chancery, his 
eyes have been puffed and lanced, his smeller 
has been visited, his ivories have been rattled, 
his potato-trap has — it heavily, his 
claret has been tapped; he has been fibbed, 
and propped, and countered, and grassed, 
and, in fact, thoroughly well thrashed, and - 
beneath this pleasing picture is inscribed Tam 
Wriyyer or tue Ficur. The companion 
print offers the semblance of a gentleman, also 
of the pugilistic school, but whose intelligent 
features have escaped comparatively scot- 





It is in no spirit of cavil that we refer to 


free ; he has a sly, bright look, and is (as the 
respected contemporaries before referred to 


such alterations even for the purpose of im- | Mr. Gladstone’s budget. We know that ob- | would say) “almost without a scratch and as 
provement as will risk revenue, and for that jections can be found against every tax ; but | lively as a kitten ;”’ and beneath this is im-. 
Teason he has suspended the improvement in| there are objections to his claim for increased | scribed Tue Loser or THE Ficut. Such, 
taxation which was going on previously. Se-| taxation which ought to find a stronger ut- | or very nearly, is the condition of the eom- 
condly, he endeavours to keep revenue and ex- | terance in the House of Commons than he is | batants at the close of the battle which has 
Penditure in a state of balance, asking for as/ likely to encounter. The continuance of a| been fought at Preston, and which it has 


much revenue at once as will cover.the lia- 

Incurred, without locking up consider- 
money in idle “ balance.” 
he differs somewhat from his pre- 
sors in dealing with the unfunded part 
@ debt, usually represented by Exche- 


able sum 
Thirdly, s of 


of th 


| double income-tax is a double torture for a 
large portion of the middle class, since it is 
admitted that the single income-tax could be 
made neither just, nor anything but intoler- 
ably vexatious. As a compensation for that 


taken thirty-six weeks to determine. 
Seriously speaking, the condition ¢ 
operatives last Monday morning wasvery li 
worse than their condition on the first Mon- 
/day after the Lock-Out. This may seem 


tax upon a particular class, he proposed a paradoxical; but it is nevertheless true, and 
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why it is true we will very shortly make 
plain. The operatives employed in the fac- 
tories of this country are a very improvident 
class, and it is a very exceptional case indeed 
to find that a store has been laid by for the 
rainy day. They live, as has been remarked, 
from hand to mouth, and, in most cases, it is 
fortunate if Saturday’s wages pay all the 
debts incurred during the week. Week after 
week is supported upon the credit afforded 
by the shopkeepers, and if a few shillings are 
required to supply a little extra drink, or to 

y the expenses of a merry-making, some 
article of clothing or furniture can be dis- 
pensed with for a time, and the convenient 
pawn-shop affords the required accommoda- 
tion. 

Such, we regret to say, is the common rule 
of life in our factory towns, and this is one of 
the direst of the sores to which the attention 
of those who seek to do rs any sound 
good should be directed. e do not mean 
to say that none among the operatives save, 
for many do; but that many is not the multi- 
tude, it is, indeed, a very poor minority : the 
mass of them have hitherto been wasteful, 
unthrifty, careless of providing for the mor- 
row. Nor is this improvidence attributable 
to insufficient earnings, for we believe that it 
may be shown, that where the earnings have 
surpassed the average, the habits of expense 
have increased proportionately. This being 
80, it is obvious that the position of the ope- 
ratives after the first week of the struggle was 
not capable of being made worse. They had 
no stores to fall back upon (speaking gene- 
rally), and so long as the districts sent a suffi- 
cient amount of relief to keep the people 
from starvation, they were in the position of 
people who had nothing to lose and much to 

ain. Their fare might possibly be plainer in 
its nature with five shillings to live upon, than 
when they earned an average of ten; there 
might be a curtailment of the diurnal beer and 
the hebdomadal feast ; but this, if it had any 
effect at all, was all the better for their health, 
and certainly all the better for the tranquillity 
of the town. At home, indeed, hidden in the 

rivacy of their humble dwellings, there may 

ave been aged fathers, bedridden mothers, 
brothers and sisters crippled in the cotton- 
mills, who depend for support uponthe lads and 
lasses who have been idle, and who may have 
felt the want of accustomed little comforts, if 
not of absolute necessaries ; but the lads and 

Jasses themselves were at no time during the 
dispute in any worse position than the first 
week of their inactivity placed them in. 

In corroboration of this we may call to wit- 
ness all whom either business or curiosity 


idleness ; we must think of the bad blood and 
bitter feeling which thirty-six long weeks 
of strife cannot fail to have engendered. Our 
Preston correspondent tells us that one effect 
of the strike has been to cause many mill- 
owners to employ self-acting mules in their 
mills. This always has been the result of a 
strike ; the self-acting mule itself was born 
ofa strike. If self-acting men could be in- 
vented, we do not doubt that mill-owners 
would employ them too. Another effect of 
the strike hes been, it has plunged many of 
the operatives into inextricable debt; debt 
from which, probably, they will never be able 
to free themselves ; debt, which is the most 
enslaving chain that can shackle a free man, 
which bows down his spirit, robs him of his 
self-reliance, makes cowards of the bravest, 
and converts the best intentioned man into a 
knave. Surely these are evils enough to 
result from six weeks’ work! Honest men 
turned into insolvents, and honest girls into 
worse ! 

One class has been heavily visited by the 
effects of this contest, and that is the middle 
class of Preston. If, in round numbers, 
250,0007. has not been spent by the Preston 
operatives, which would have been spent if 
the course of business had not been inter- 
rupted, the profit upon turning that money 
is aclear loss to the thrifty and provident 
shopkeepers. The operatives themselves have 
gone without good dinners, and will have to 
make the old coat and the old frock last out 
another year, but the shopkeepers have re- 
ceived deeper injury than that. It may be 
possible to calculate the gross loss to the 
town in wages, and perhaps even in the 
profits of the cotton-trade of Preston ; but 
how far the town has indirectly suffered, 
what has been the indirect injury to its in- 
ternal trade, what the stop to its future pros- 
perity, how far the current of enterprise and 
speculation has been turned aside from that 
ill-omened town, none can ever know. In 
1842, when the town of Stockport was suf- 
fering under the pressure of fearful poverty, 
and Mr. Cobden obtained a report from the 
Poor Law Commissioners into the state of 
that town, Mr. Edward Hollins (then one of 
the principal manufacturers in Stockport, 
and now known to this country as the only 
Preston manufacturer who has preserved his 
own dignity while he has dealt kindly by his 
workpeople) thus accounted for the distress 
under which the town was suffering (see Re- 
port, p. 116) :— 


“What in your opinion has led to this state of 
things in Stockport ?—Any one must see that Stock- 
port suffers in some degree from peculiar causes. 





has taken to Preston any time during the last 
six months. In the public journals, in elo- 

uent review-articles, pictures have been 

rawn of a starving population wandering 
like ghosts about the streets, horrifying all 
beholders with the gaunt reality of famine ; 
but how far these pictures have been over- 
charged, all those to whom we appeal will | 
know. The outward appearance of the Pres- | 
ton turn-outs during the entire of this pro- 
longed struggle has excited the wonder of all 
who have had an opportunity of observing 
them. Clear, ruddy complexions—bright, | 
confident looks have met the gaze of the ob- | 
server, when he expected to see nothing but 
the pinched features of want, and the glassy | 
gaze of despair. This is a very different pic- | 


| One which strikes me as most apparent is the exist- 
| ence of unions of the workpeople, which have been 
| far more powerful in Stockport than in other parts 
| of the manufacturing districts. 
| “ How is it that such unions have been more pow- 
erful in Stockport than in other places?—Stockport 
has always been considered the head place for turn- 
outs in the cotton districts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire ; and all the neighbouring unions have 
joined liberally in the support of turn-outs at Stock- 
port, because they thought that an abatement of 
wages there would be the forerunner of a general re- 
duction. This is so much the case, that Stockport 
hands are regarded with distrust and dislike when 
applying for work in the neighbourhood, in conse- 
quence of their notorious disposition to turn out.” 


Will not this plague-spot, this mark of 
avoidance, be henceforth set of Preston ? 
But, for tHe WINNERS OF THE FIGHT; 


Oo URag TE Tite 
association of honourable manufacturers 4, 
be proud of! & 

ssociated Masters of Preston 
scend to learn a lesson from the EB a 
improve the tone of feeling between aad 
workpeople and yourselves. Learn that ee 
are not your menial servants, but your ey 
mates. Learn to respect their rights and 
they will learn to respect you. Strive to; 
prove their condition, socially and mentally 
and in so doing you cannot fail to hey!’ 
yourselves in both respects. Inthe w 
a distinguished writer, “let your Political ego, 
nomy have some human bloom upon it. Don’t 
let it be but dry bones. Remember that 
brains in the operative’s*head is money in the 
employer’s pocket, and that if he te. 
quire sound fruit from the tree of knowledge, 
he will have that which is rotten.” Above all, 
if you must have a victory, conquer your 
judices ; conquer your pride; conquer Your 
avarice. These will be victories indeed! 





LORD CAMPBELL’S NEW 
MEANOR. MaDe 

Waar a fine thing it would be for the worlg 
if some philosopher or practical man gould 
discover how we might put down those yex,. 
tious abuses to which even the best of thi 
are liable! We heartily believe there ay 
people who think this can be done, and done, 
too, by act of Parliament ; else whence the 
despotism of the teetotaller, who would take 
away beer front the meng because the 
minority intoxicate themselves ; the hy 
of the fanatic, who would shut out them. 
jority from all amusement and healthful nm 
creation, because he believes it essential, and 
we believe it wholesome, to keep one day in 
the week as a Sabbath of rest and unworldi 
ness; the despotism of the politician, whoo} 
structs the voting of the millions because the 
voting of the hundreds may be corrupt ot 
stupid; and a thousand other despotism 
equally wrong and absurd ? 

Lord Campbell wants to stop unauthorised 
negotiations with foreign Governments, and 
why ? Not because any evil has followed such 
proceedings of late years, but because three 
Quaker gentlemen, well-to-do in the world, 
and able to bear the expense, recently betook 
themselves to St. Petersburg, and there, in 
the name of all the Quakers, besought the 
great Czar to enter upon peaceful courses. 
Struck by this visit of unauthorised Quaker- 
diplomatists to the modern Attila, a number 
of similar cases in point crowd upon the 
mind of the Chief Justice, and he recollects 
that Englishmen presented fraternal addresses 
to the French National Convention; that ~ 
Mr. Smith O’Brien asked M. Lamartine to 
send an armed force to deliver Ireland, and 
that Louis Napoleon was one | agreeably 
‘surprised to hear that Sir James Duke, and 8 
host of City envoys were waiting in his ante- 
chamber to present him an address of adhe- 
sion to the policy of the coup d'état. Now 
all these cases did any evil arise to Old Eng- 
land ? Did not each and all result in the eon- 
fusion of the chief actors? Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Barlow, and Dr. Thomas Cooper, of Man- 
chester, scarcely dared to show their faces 1 
‘England under the dictatorship of the Hee 
ven-born Pitt. Mr.Smith O’Brien was sel 
by Sir George Grey, shunned by the House 
lof Commons, and finally, although not 





ture from that which it has pleased many what is their position? Have they any great | that special conduct, sent to Australia. 


“special correspondents” to depict, but it is | 
Fact in opposition to Fiction. 

To find the real evils which the strike has 
worked upon the condition of the working- 
classes we must examine its indirect effects. 
We must think of the habits of idleness which 
it has engendered, those habits so difficult to 
overcome ; we must think of the demoralisa- 
tion which is the inevitable consequence of 





reason to be proud of their victory ? As the 
Times very justly remarks, the fact of victory 
proves nothing but that one party could re- 
sist longer than the other. 


‘as their pecuniary interests were sec 
don, But what does their railway concessions obtained. 
their victory amount to? Where are the 

trophies of their conquest to be discovered ? | cations with foreign Governments ; 


City envoys were overwhelmed with ridic 
‘which did not matter much to them, it is tue, 
These 


were unauthorised negotiations or cont ail 
u 


Are they in their “a ener y businesses, | not matter one jot to England, because she 
or in the embittered feelings of their opera- | had a Government whose authorised negotia- 
tives? Surely here is no victory for any! tions were of much greater import tot 
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‘on Governments. They were an abuse, 
let us admit, of a really useful process—that 
of informing foreign Governments of the 
state of public ig in any other country ; 
they were an abuse, because they did not 
inform the Governments in question of the 
true state of public opinion, but only of the 
state of private opinion wanting to be public. 
‘And to have punished, by fine and imprison- 
ment, the actors in these petty transactions 
would have been simply ridiculous. 

But, says the Chief Justice, to show you 
that these upstart negotiators need restraint, 
let me tell you that the United States, when 
Adams was president, and Jefferson vice- 

resident, were so troubled by “a certain 
Seton,” that they found it necessary to pass 
an act making it a misdemeanor to negotiate 
with foreign Governments in relation to any 
disputes in the United States, or with the 
view of defeating any measures of its Govern- 
ment. And suppose the United States in 
‘its infancy, when Europe was not much 
disposed to pay it respect, and when 
France had no settled government, found it 
useful to curb its doctorial citizens in the 
practice of negotiations without license, is 
that any reason why a settled state like 
England should practically confess that its 
Government is of such small account, and the 
words of its agents so lightly valued, that it 
requires the terror of fine and imprisonment 
to prevent the unauthorised agents of public 
opinion, or opinion wanting to be public, from 
trying to interest a — Government in 
their affairs? How small our good Chief 
Justice would make us look,{when he sus- 
pects foreign Governments of paying more at- 
tention to the representations and notes of 
a Smith O’Brien, a Sir James Duke, or three 
Quakers, than to the notes and represen- 
tations of British Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs! But the fact is, 
Lord Campbell wants to punish certain per- 
sons who differ from him in opinion, politi- 
cally, not because they hurt the state, but 
because they vex and annoy, and hurt the 
vanity of the ruling orders. It was aptly 
pointed out by Lord Lyndhurst, that the bill 
would prevent even the exchange of cour- 
tesies between a foreign potentate and 
any British subject ; that it would render the 
negotiation of loans impossible, except by 
licence ; that an agent of the Times, or any 
other journal, would not be able to appeal for 
the relaxation of prohibitory orders ; that no 
Protestant or other deputations could remon- 
strate with “Roman Catholic Sovereigns on 
behalf of their suffering Protestant subjects ; 
and that the Roman Catholics of England 
and Ireland would not be able to consult 
their a upon any matter, however neces- 
Sary or however trivial, with respect to the 
exercise of their faith, or the practice of their 
ceremonies. Lord Campbell himself called 
upon the Pope a year or two ago; but when 
reminded of this, and told he would have 
come under the fangs of his own bill had it 
pes aon he turns round and says, “ but 

Saw the Pope only as a simple individual, 
an English Spices, and I pt him much 
reeful information anent the Godless Cet. 

Ses; a practical instance of the val 
unauthorized negotiations. ; pepe’ 

or our parts, we have to say that unau- 
thorised negotiations may be of the greatest 
utility, and, under certain circumstances, the 
highest patriotism. Let us suppose that a 
British Ministry, say a Derby Ministry, 
wanted a war for party purposes, and 
endeavoured to fix a quarrel upon the 
United States, during the recess of Par- 
liament. Before the British people turned 
them out of office, would it not be the highest 
triotism for a body of British people, duly 











British Ministry did not represent the people, 
as the British people would satisfactoril 
demonstrate in a few months, and so squele 
the war? That is an extreme, an improbable 
case ; but it has happened ere this, that we 
have thought it necessary, in this journal, to 
remind our readers in the United States, that 
Downing-street is not England, in reference 
to certain Cuban tactics of ot Malmesbury, 
and a certain flippant letter of Lord John 
Russell. Why, the public press of a country 
like England makes, in a certain sense, con- 
stant and vigorous unauthorised communica- 
tions to foreign Governments, and not 
unfrequently in a way that no authorised 
Minister would dare to make. 

But Lord Campbell, when he brought in 
this bill, must have forgotten by what means 
the Whig party executed one of the great ex- 
ploits recorded in our history. He must have 
fogotten that the Whigs changed the succes- 
sion, and how they changed it. The author 
of the “ Lives of the Chancellors” should have 
remembered that when John Somers was a 
rising barrister, James the Second King of 
England, and William of Orange Stadtholder 
of Holland, a body of Peers and Commoners 
sent an unauthorised and secret deputation 
to the said William, and invited him to bring 
over troops of Dutch soldiers to maintain 
“the Protestant religion and the liberties of 
England ;” and that William came, by virtue 
of those unauthorised negotiations, and was 
made King by the unauthorised negotiators. 
But we are not surprised that a Whig peer 
should manifest this forgetfulness, when the 
whole Whig party shows such decided tenden- 
cies to forget that there is such a thing as the 
Bill of Rights, drawn up and carried by the 
unauthorised negotiators, who made its ac- 
ceptance the condition of their gift of a 
crown. Times are changed. The Chief Jus- 
tice of Victoria Guelph forgets that the 
House of Hanover, and the Protestant suc- 
cession may fairly be said to rest upon an 
“ unauthorised negotiation !”” 





HORACE MANN’S STATISTICS ABOUT 
EDUCATION. 

A very valuable sequel to the Report on the 
Religious Condition of England and Wales, 
as far as it could be ascertained from the 
census of 1851, has been presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. Like the former, it 
is from the pen of Mr. Horace Mann, and 
embodies the results of an inquiry, undertaken 
at the time of the census, into the existing 
educational provision in this country. Since 
inquiries on this subject did not come within 
the scope of the act, no penalty could be at- 
tached to a refusal to furnish information, and 
the returns are thereby rendered less com- 
plete than could be desired. Schedules of 
questions were delivered to not less than 
70,000 heads of schools, but either from the 
indifference of the census officers, or from 
unwillingness on the part of the school au- 
thorities, there still remain 1206 day schools 
(public and private) and 377 Sunday schools 
from which no returns have been obtained. 
The proportion of dissidents, however, is by 
no means large; and by assuming an average 
number of attendants at these schools it is 
possible to arrive at a conclusion very nearly 
approaching the truth. 

Vithout entering into details, the broad 
results of an investigation, conducted during 
three years with consummate skill and un- 
wearied “patience, may be described in a few 
words. The number of children, out of a 


under instruction is estimated at 3,315,405. 
This calculation allows an average duration of 
schooling to each child between the ages of 
five and fifteen of something above four years, 





clegated by public meeting, or otherwise, to 
show the United States’ Government that the 


and excludes all those who are under profes- 
sional home instruction, and such as are kept 


population of 17,927,609, who ought to be | 


from school by occupation, 
the will of their parents. 

with the number of children at school on 
81st of March, 1851, we find that 
tion of about 970,000 scholars was 
at that time to reach the normal stan 


better. 


fs 


by illness, 
Conipidiog 


Bg 
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Of the quality of instruction given at 
schools for the lower classes the , a h 
The large proportion of sc 
which the instruction ie confined to the mere 
rudiments of knowledge, is not only a morti- 
fying and humiliating fact, but must be taken 
as an additional proof that the children of 
the working classes are torn away 
school at an early age, and that very few re- 
main for the scanty period of four years, 
which is fixed upon as the average duration. 
In spite, therefore, of the improvements 
which have been made in late years by the 
Committee of Council on Education, or by 
the voluntary efforts of religious bodies, the 
instruction now given in the majority of our 
schools is lamentably inefficient. __ 
Beyond a doubt, this fact alone is one of 
the foremost causes which contribute to the 
aucity of attendance. It is impossible to 
ae that parents keep their children at 
home from inability to pay the trifling cost 
required for their education, Of 
there are exceptional cases. Sometimes the 
claims upon the child to labour are so para- 
mount that they transcend every other con 
sideration. A family must be supported a 
any cost, and there is a one way of solving 
the problem. But take the case of a 
ing man with wages from which the school 
fee would never be missed. Is it only because 
the child can earn 1s. 6d. or 2s. a week that 
the parent sends him to the workshop or the 
field, at the tender age of six or seven? 
Strong as this inducement is—and be it re- 
membered that it acts with equal force upon 
the middle and upper classes—it would be 
weakened in proportion to the practical value 
of education. And we are compelled to admit 
that a great amount of this otherwise unac- 
countable indifference arises from the slight 
esteem in which the prevailing systems of 
education are held. Few men will spend 
their time and labour —— that which gives 
no tangible returns. Money is the sweat of 
their brow, and why should they fling it to 
the winds? Once let the working 8 
learn that to retain a child at school will 
bring profit in the long run, will increase the 
value of the living machine, and one t 
stumbling-block will be removed. Teach 
common things and common men will appre- 
ciate your efforts. We are sorry to descend 
to utilitarian arguments; but we have to 
devise a remedy for a pressing evil, and we 
shall only be too thankful to any one who 
will make.an effectual appeal to higher mo- 
tives. 

The only other question to which we can 
allude, is the ageney by which the obstacles 
are to be removed. On this point the labours 
of Mr. Horace Mann throw little light. The 
old difficulty meets us at every turn. The 
questions which perplexed our fathers still 
baffle the wisdom of this generation. We can 
scarcely advance beyond the region of fact. 
We know that of the thousands who take an 
interest in the progress and enlightenment of 
their fellows, scarcely a few hundreds can be 
found to agree. The controversy still 
between the State Party and the Volun 
Party ; and even if that dispute were sett] 
other divisions, other radical differences, fill 
up the background. The Privy Council is at 
war with the National Society, and the advo- 
cates of a local taxation are separated on the 
vital question of religious or secular educa- 
tion. Mr. Horace Mann can a 


tell us 
that our position is fixed. Wi i 
drive us into harmony, or fie Bimmen = 


Be 


Z 





the points of difference are so radical that 
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we must remain for ever sundered? Yt must | Ellenborough does not know the ardency of the Com- | moment to think of the private crotchets of indepen. 
he 


‘ j i duildogs, while Europe is in 
not. be forgotten, that while we occupy otir|mons, more particularly of the Radicals, to testify were : convulsions, 
time with unseemly bick and the strife |their confidence in the Government, so long as <5 poe hag, me eo - a mae @ 


of words, a storm is gathe which must | the Government endeavours to carry on the war! John to ask the House to give up Th bp | 
break before long. An army of vice is grow- | vigorously—which the Government consider is the | (generally reserved for the independent —— night 
ing, up at our feet, and we must either face | same thing as expensively. Lord Ellenborough should | and no doubt, had he asked the thing himself, » 
the difficulty or submit. have heard the cheers which saluted Mr. Gladstone as| would have gained his object. But Lord 
he demanded 10,000,0007, extra taxation; and those | filed, and was snubbed; and had to back out of 
} ill h a}, | Catreaty, looking surly at the Opposition and 
A. “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 4 would mp ~ ym cee ct *| thetic at his own side, which, notwiths 
brilli i ight |2%¢ Uproarious, le nm twice &8/ crying remonstrance the other night, when he 
py ey ye a d vag Boeagom fata great. And Lord Ellenborough cannot overlook the | throwing Reform overboard, will not let him lead 
the attracti it i | fact that if there is any discontent in the nation with | with any dignity. His vexation was ingenuous; 
mumerous as the a! ons were great, it is sur B +t is only the discontent of patriots, who | ®4id he, “ Oh, very well, just as you like, but — 
prising that even thirty or fifty Commoners were left | *e Budget, it is only appar aay clap 


nT 32 oe : 
‘to carry on public business down at the new Palace | ‘tink that Mr. Gladstone has asked too little, and STyeurtduniat=” feos Lord $0 tae constitute 
at Westminster. But there was some connexion that he is unwise not to add at once a hundred mil- alist, actually confessed that he thinks the 
between what was doing at Albert-gate and what lion or so to the national debt, which we incurred | awful thing that can happen is to keep the 

was passing at Palace-yard. At Albert-gate the | im defending civilisation against the Corsican mon- | House sitting while a great war is going on! 
British s pie was caletinntiae an alliance between | ter who preceded the Russian monster, soap ead Fr at teh eget engre Sawer 

two great nations, who have united for the purpose 


are now pulling down with the assistance of the tative institutions of this free land which the House 
of preserving western civilisation. At Palace-yard 


ever had the pleasure of hearing—ev 
Corsican monster’s nevy. The farmers’ friends in | principal sg ae 

the business of the British Parliament was passing | te House thought that they might make a little | Saturday Morning. “ A Srrancer,” 

one Faucation Bill and postponing several anti- | Political capital by shamming a reluctance to en- 

Bribery Bills: member after member wondering, or |dure the additional malt-tax, and Mr. Disraeli ‘) tl Cann il 

intenting to wonder, that Scotland was so very made a most conspicuous blunder in tactics in letting {it tl + 

drunken at all times, and that England was so very Mr. Ball test, in a division, the actual strength of the 

i electi . “land” in the House of Commons—the result being (IN TIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER Exreewe agp 

teh ‘ —. ; : a delightful reassurance to Mr. Gladstone of the | jer ON sunke FO NONE eT MSSARILE OLDS mgs 

It is ot ot the alacrity of Parliament ~* pe utter idleness of all the criticisms about his po : rile 
arly amount of money—(no one to criticise but over-refinements. Mr. Ball was premature and im- Bet “ o 
Hllenborough, who has taken advantage of Mr. ques gen ng only be ng i pate on “ynuch. proiited by reading controvernes, ha iat 
Ministerialism become H onday ni » an av made his motion on awakened, and his judgment s pened. If 

pn enter: aie ve meg er + could have res pa communication with} be profitable a him to read, why should inet a 
tis pusposes oa " WSKI'S. | the Cambridge tenant-farmers, who returned him,| ‘25% betolerablefor versary to write.—MilIom, 

But, at the same time, it is odd, the admissions | 4nq who are, no doubt, surprised that a member 

Great Britons occasionally make as to the intensity | who cost them so much should be held so cheap in| LORD CAMPBELL’S UNAUTHORISED NE 

of that civilisation which they are defending with |the Senate; and he has no doubt found by this GOTIATIONS BILL. 

the assistance of the hero of the coup d'état, and of |time, in the sparseness of his country corre- (To the Editor of the Leader.) 

the hero of two or three concubines. Just about the | SPo@dence, that there’s no chance of an agitation.| si_,_will you permit me to offer one or tm 


. ” . On the other hand, Mr. Disraeli must have bi 
time last night that Count Walewski was proposing seen, from the tone of ‘the House, and the prompti- pone a nt Negotiations” Campbell's Bill og 


#toast in honour of the civilisation which we are | tude of the verdict in favour of the Chancellor of] Jord Campbell, in his speech in the Howe df 


defending against the monstrous and barbarous |the Exchequer, as ascertained by his friend Mr.| 7 ras last year (April 5, 1853), showed, that. if the 
@zax, a member for a metropolitan borough, Mr, | Ball, that, however right he may be in his criticisms | wore anything really panne 8 or seditious in such 
Apsley Pellatt, was moving for a return of the |" the Government’s odd finance, that the Coalition acommunication, the law was sufficiently strong 

istics..ef infanticide in thi he | N88 carte blanche, and that the people’s represen-| reach the case. Then what more could any om 
statistics m this country — the | tatives have absolutely abnegated their functions, | desire in a free country like this? If we consentts 
solilognacious comment of the House, as he/and have become mere registrars of the Cabinet's | ti, Bill, we shall give up a great principle, viz, te 
moved, being—“ very, proper—the crime is really | decrees. Nothing could be more incomplete or more | , ;24, of meeting and discussing any public question, and 
becoming too commen.” Not but that had they been | incoherent than Mr. Gladstone's vindication of him- of addressing our opinions, 80 long as they are neither 
in order, they would have spoken out on the sub- | *¢!f, on Monday; but his every phrase was cheered, | ‘reasonable nor seditious, to any nation or to any baly of 


: } 7 and conscious of the eomplacence of his audience, i 
Ject. They did on Wednesday, and with such vehe- |}, tone was the tone of a conqueror; and you could pe“ a , ieoeanes the Bill. Itiemt 
mence and indignation that one or two members, | notice in the after-dropping fire of comment which enough that it prohibits the formal presentationd 


among others Mr. Cobden, had to get up, and argue | always follows a Budget,—in this instance each shot | 9, address, which the Bill commences by doing, but 
at some length, and with great earnestness and | Was asalute,—thatno one thought of analysing his new | it proceeds, “or by any other means enter into cor 
anxiety, that the.charge was too general, and that, neg ee ere ring (who nena has — respondence or intercourse with such Potentateor 
really, ofl the lower osders didn’t subscribe to Burial | DU“est Teady, and who hae some cause to con State touching any ofthe matters aforesaid.” Andif 


‘ ri" | Mr. Gladstone, seeing that Right Hon. Gentleman asians 
clubs merely for the purpose of propagating with | has in the former Budgets adopted several of Mr. ee ee ss wher 


profit, as dealers in children! As another instance, | Williams’s ideas,) only venturing to make the gen-| or State.” So that this Bill would put a stop toall 
observe the debate in the Lords on Thursday, on tlest suggestions, that the readiest way of raising | such benevolent interpositions as in the case of the 
Lord Winchilsea’s project to build new churches. ouben ; vom the wT would a i Madiai, and such as some religious bodies made last 
The Lords, including a couple of Bishops, faced | S™stocracy,, als tone of t ome om- | year to the Prussian Government, on behalf of the 


mons is inexplicable: but there can be no ques-| persecuted Bapti r : Ger 
rar ear : ; 1a ptists and Nonconformists of 
the somewhat satirical statistics of the census asto!tion of the fact of the Government’s abso- many ;* “interposition” in which our Government 


the state of religion among us, and they one |lute power; and under such circumstances, with | wovjq F . : 1d stand 
and all admitted that perhaps, on the whole, the |Such temptations, it is, indeed, to the honour |), ‘eal aun ald Gen 7 “0 of but which i 
inspi ; f the Government, and more especially to the}: J PP * 

inspired were not the most popular writers in Great |° ’ pone’ would not formally authorise (as this Bill _ 


an " . ‘ honour of the Finance Minister, that they have ly : 
Britain, and that if there was = faith growing UP | apparently had some little consideration for the in- This fd Ty rag rey ven = 
among us, it was the Mormon faith, a circumstance | terests of the people and of trade in their Budget. the spirit in which our constitution works, lea 


which fally accounts for our natural contempt for | ‘That it is a good Budget in the sense that it is a the people as free as possible in their movements, 
the Turks. In fact, hearing the Bishop of Oxford’s | clever plan to raise a large sum of money in @/| uniess some great pet wr can be shown to have 
tearful speech, one was convinced that he found only | Y€TY mild manner, is very clear. But it seems quite | tayen place. For we ought not to legislate in such 
4 3 as clear that it is a bad Budget, just as the March | " ee have 
one comfort in the frightful heathenism of the land, case, where no specific mischief can be shownto 


- K Budget was in the sense that it is based on pro- | : ; ; is i we 
viz., that the “infidel” writers and speakers could, | yisignal finance, while we are meeting a permanent preg Nong! « fupporting this” geen ee 


after all, not have much chance, for one-half of the war. Who knows, however, whether it isn’t a pro- | the Bill leaves quite untouched the mischievous it- 
population cannot read writing, and are incapable of visional war only ? Mr. Gladstone’s pertinacity in trigues of any individual aristocrat. 
understanding spoken infidelity. Yet the Bishop of ———? mag for more —_ day ~ bad Caltinet | There is Lord Brougham, for instance, be 8 
. , ”" ure indicates a foregone conclusion i e Cabine ki ‘ he =. Ri hose Rus- 
oe mat enjoy the flowers, the fruit, the | that the Czar is manageable; and the Chancellor of | ee ee ’ paobo he 
light, the music, the beauty, and the splendours the Exchequer’s triumph would, after all, be splendid, still be allowed to “address” and “correspond,” 
of the French envoy’s féte. if, next April, a peace having been concluded, and | « jaye intercourse” with foreign potentates, « touch- 
This sort of thing, however, is confined to the the “integrity” of Turkey quite settled by exhaus- ing any of the matters aforesaid,” and all this in the 
Lords, where they are abstract and philosophic. emda a ragged Joo hs i aeeaun dark, and after the fashion of the “ secret diplomery 
rae sas r nen who advised a grea an fo e : ewe 7 le 
The Commons are not thinking of building new | object. Yet that circumstance might perhaps excite a brought, to =—= baad ° aa a 
churches; are only to be interested in building new | ¢}, : : Te ; country are not to — yA 
. ) the Radicals into Radicalism ; and we should then opinions openly and manfully, as they always do; 
ships—such a ship as that which will be launched | hear a good deal of the folly of having thrown away | ang even Wren mistaken, the very publicity of 
to-day from Woolwich—launched to go forth and de- 10,000,000/. in 1854, for the defence of civilisation, proceedings is a security against mischief. 
fend civilisation—aud launched in sight of a London | Wich, it turned out, was never in danger. Sir, I trust the people of this country will never 


% . Lord Palmerston is the only one of the Ministers | ..\.., a ©’ the rig f ting an 
crowd, whieh, at such times, is perhaps the most who does not hesitate to avail himeelf of the House's | °°°S¢* to give up pte et ome 


: ; i i dressing their opi- 
debased mob any capital in the world could collect | inaiff ference and apathy. ‘The last two Wednesdays ora, age Le ay an anes atl nor 
together. Lord Ellenborough seems astonished and | his demeanour has been exhilarating; his oecupation eoditions. to any nation or to any body of people, of 
shocked that the control of the public money should | having been the extirpation of “ private legislation.” | 5, any person haame«,§ 
have to become a question in the Lords, and that |e knows that nobody wants any “measures,” and I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
not a member of the Commons ever took the |"® Micks out all the “independent” bills one after Witiam ConrncHam 

é the other, with an alacrity which must be refreshing| yz, April 28 
trouble of calculating what becomes of the money | to him, as it is delightful to the spectators, and may ve. assis rasta - 
Ministers ask for and so readily obtain. But Lord 'in some degree compensate him for having even for a * Reported in Evangelical Christendom for 1853. 
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THE LEADER. 


= on which they Tf our sun is unlike a few variable, and temporary 


Titeratue. 


: not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
ce ae lawe—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Kdinburgh Review. 





Tus new number of the North British Review opens with an article on the 

Plurality. of Worlds, in which the author of the essay on that subject is suc- 

cessfully combated on his own ground. The attention which this essay has 

excited is due rather to its supposed authorship than to its intrinsic import- 

ance ;. considered in itself, it is not even an intellectual meteor, generated by 
one-sided enthusiasm; it is rather a mock meteor—an ingeniously con- 
stracted sky-rocket, which has answered its purpose when it has arrested 
the gaze of the crowd. The author gives questionable aid to the theological 
and dogmatic theories in the interest of which his work is professedly 
written ; like Warburton, he resorts to a “ vaulting paradox which o’erleaps 
itself,” and: the conclusion plain people are likely to draw from it is, that a 
system which requires for its support such arguments as that possibly “ the 
distant stars were sparks struck off in the formation of the solar system, 
which are really long since extinct, and survive in appearance only by the 

light which they at first emitted,” that “the planets and stars are the lumps 
which have flown from the potter's wheel of the great worker, the shred- 
coils which in his working sprung from his mighty lathe; the sparks which 
darted from his awful anvil when the solar system lay incandescent thereon, 
the curls of vapour which rose from the great cauldron of creation, when its 
elements were separated”—that a system dependent on such a purely 
arbitrary, nay, anti-seientifie degradation of man’s eouception of the uni- 
verse, is by that very fact condemned. The egoism which regards man as 
the final cause of the universe is morally and philosophically on a level with 
the Rabbinical dreams of Israclitish supremacy, or with the thorough- 
going Calvinism which holds that the majority of mankind were created 
simply that the “smoke of their torment” might serve as a condiment to 
give piquancy to the bliss of the clect ; and it has a fit companion in the 
logie that undertakes to reduce the work of Omnspotence, lest it should ap- 
pear to have more to attend to than it can well manage. We will quote a 
passage from the Review, which will give the reader a sample of the essayist’s 
mode of reasoning and the way in which his critic meets it: — 


“ Having thus, as our author congratulates himself he has done, ‘ cleared away the sup- 
inhabitants of the outskirts of creation,’ he proceeds to clear away the inhabitants 

from the fixed stars by the same inductive process of assertion and conjecture. inni 
with the Binary Systems of Alpba Centauri and 61 Cygni, the parallax and orbit. of which 
have been pretty accurately determined, he admits that each of these is a system of two 
suns revolving round one another, the former in an orbit of a size intermediate between that 
ph a oe a —, in _ larger = ay if we believe that 4 
kept in their orbits by the same law of gravity which exists in our own system. He 
admits, likewise, that the mass of matter in the two suns of both these systems, is to that 
of our sun.in the ratio of about 1 to 3; but headds, ‘In what degree of condensation, how- 
sn the matter — pene homage tn comgoned with os our a we 
ve no meaus whatever of perceiving. Each of the two stars may have its i matter 
~— erowg a globe as large as the earth's orbit ; and in that case would probably not 
moredense than THE TAIL OF A ComET.’ With such an assertion, utterly groundless, as 
he himself confesses, he begins by manufacturing our binary aysiem out of matter like 
comets’ tails,—systems like our own, composed of what Sir John Herschel calls ‘ brilliant 
constituents,’ and which the same distinguished writer considers as ‘accompanied with 
their trains of planets and satellites closely shrouded from our view by the splendour of 
their ve suns.’ In order that the planets of each sun may not be attracted out of 
their orbits Ase action of the other in its perihelion passage,.Sir John observes, that the 
lanets in such systems ‘must be closely nestled under the protecting wing of their imme- 
superior,’ as any other arrangement would be utterly incompatible with the conditions 
necessary for the existence of their inhabitants. In opposition to this fine observation, our 
ie asserts that Sir Jolin Herschel ‘in making this provision, has overlooked that it may 

/ oe om Sa ar in seman a — to — selected centre ; 

may be a vast sphere of uminous vapour ; and the planets plunged into this atmo- 

sphere may, iustead of describing regular orbits, plough their way in spiral paths th ‘h th 

adbulons aiyss to its central nucisus wifi gion are 
3 centrai nucieus . 

% Having obtained ‘but little promise of inhabitants from clustered and double stars,’ 
our author ‘ turns his attention to the single stars as the most hopeful,’ and in asking ‘ what 
is the of proof which we have’ of their being ‘the centres of planetary systems,’ he 
replies, that “the only proof resides in the assumption that these stars are Ake the sun ;—- 
resemble: him-in their quality and nature.’ He then proceeds to show that the stars are 
not —— sun, but by statements so little precise and so difficult to meet by direct argu- 
penton by may reply to them in the most convincing manner by showing that the fixed 

our sun. 

onan - and stars shine by direet and not by borrowed light. 2. The spectra of the 
n a ave numbers of definite dark lines which do not exist in artificial light, 
Some of these lines have the same place in each of the spectra. 3. The stars of alpha 
— and 61 cygnt lave the same law of gravity as our sun. 4. Some stars have a 
meta their axis as indicated by the variable light of some, and the periodical disap- 
see on others. 5. Several stars are of variable brightness. The brightness of our sun 
aries to a small extent, according to the number and size of the spots on its surface, and to 

other systems its light must be still more variable when it is obscured by the semi- 
and widely s Y still more variable when it 1s obscw y the semi-opaque 

“Ta Y Spread tails of comets during their passage through our system. 
lowi Opposition to these marked points of resemblance, the author brings forward the fol- 
bright points of dissimilarity :—1. ‘No small number of the stars undergo changes of 
rss, Not periodical but progressive.’—The sun of course does not. 2. Sirius has 
B few ~ os to white, Eta Argus from yellow to red.—The sun is unchangedly white. 
Somme perished—the Lost Pleiad for example—the sun has not perished. 4 
birth and Someta only seventeen months, and that of 1604 a still shorter time.—The 
he 7 . » naa " . © . ra coding . 

to ie but unlike amined not yet been recorded, 5, Stars really periodical are proved 

a dmitting, a8 we may well do, for the sake of argument, all these points of dissimilarity, 
am inaking to him a present of double the number, let us endeav r 

ientitic conde A Pp Sent of double the number, le us endeavour to convey to our less 
“Shen TS a distinct idea of the nature and force of his reasonings. 

Pot ve shall suppose, is illuininated with one large eleetric light from the top of St. 

‘aul’s, and an aeronaut fr hat city whil velli his 
th ieee rom that city while travelling in his balloon over France, sees a 

dout ghts of exactly the same colour and character as that of his native city. He 
rad “ ts that these are electric lights intended to illuminate a number of villages, or the 
red-end a of a city; but upon a more attentive study of the lights, he finds one or two 
these dif” one flickering, one going out, one appearing where he saw none before,—would 
hese different conditions of ten out of a thousand of the electrie lights induce him tochange 


are coloused,. 
stars, he is precisely the magnified image of all, the million that stud the heavens.” 


We gladly turn from speculations at once vague and narrow to the prace 
tical and enlarged wisdom of the article on the Art of Education, which 
should be read by every one who is interested in this subjeet—and who ia 
not? The writer, recognising the truth of Pestareza's ideas, though 
criticising their application hitherto, lays down the following guiding prin- 
ciples: that in education we should proceed from the simple to the complex,, 
and—what is in reality the same thing, though this identity is often not dis- 
tinctly perceived —from the concrete to the abstract ; that the education of 
the child must accord both in mode and arrangement. with the education of 
mankind as considered historically ; that, as one consequence of the foregoing, 
principle, we nvust proceed in each branch of instruction from the empirical. 
to the rational; that education should consist in the encouraging of self- 
development ; and, lastly, that the criterion of educational methods is the. 
production of pleasurable excitement in the pupil. These principles are 
justified and elucidated with striking clearness and ingenuity, and we should 
like to give many extracts in proof of this, but we have only room for two. 
Here is a suggestion as to the mode of teaching perspective, which may be 
useful to some of our readers :— q 
“Tf any dependence is to be placed upon the general 
been laid down, the process of learning to draw should be 
efforts of early childbood described above, as so worthy of t. By the time 
that the voluntary practice thus initiated has given some stendiness of hand, and some toler- 
able ideas of proportion, there will have arisen a vague notion of body as presenting ite three 
dimensions in perspective. And when, after sundry abortive, a euntanalite iaiinte ie 


this appearance on there has grown up a pretty clear 
achieved, and a Sian it, ya te in cngitionl perspective may be given 
means of the apparatus occasionally used in explaining as a science. 
sounds formidable; but'the t is both compreh le and i to —— or 
irl of ordinary intelligence. of glass so framed as to stand on the table, 
ing placed before the pupil, and a book, or like simple-object laid on the other side ofit, he 
is requested, whilst keeping the eye in one position, to make ink dots uponthe so 
that they may coincide with, or hide the corners of this object. He is then told-to 
these dots by lines; on doing which he perceives that the lines he makes hide, or coincide 
with, the outlines.of theobject. And then, on being asked A ager: of on the 
other side of the glass, he that the lines: be has thus: represent the object as 
he saw it. They not only look like it, but he perceives that they must be like it, because 
he made them agree with its outlines; and by removing the paper he can repeatedly con- 
vince himself that they do agree with its outlines, The is new and striking; and serves 
him. as an experimental demonstration, that lines of certain lengths, placed in certain direc- 


F 
i 


tions on a plane, can represent lines of other lengths, and having 
Subsequently, by gradually changing the ion of the object, he may be led to. 
convergence of parallel lines, » indeed, leading facts of perspec 
time to time, be similarly illustrated to him, If be has been duly accustomed to seli- 
he will gladly, when it is suggested, make the attempt to draw one of these outlines wpou 
paper, by the eye only; and it may soon be made.an exciting aim to produce, unassisted, 
representation, as like as he can, to one subseqr sketched on. 
the unintelligent, mechanical ice of copying other drawings, but. by a methed-at onee 
simple and attractive—rati yet not abstract, a familiarity with the linear appearances 
of things, and a faculty of rendering them, may be, step by step, 
vantages add these:—that even thus early the pupil learns, almost unconsciously, the trae 
ee ee is a deli gb Ste te eh et 
jected on a plane placed between them and the eye; and that when he a fit age for 
commencing scientific perspective he is-already thocoaghiy acquainted with the facts which 
form its logieal basis.” 

Our second extract shall be one in which the writer sumsup the advan~ 
tages of self-development :— 


[ 


“ But the making education a ome of cr = other advan jae es of 
keeping our lessons in the right order. In t t e, it guarantees a per- 
manency of impression which the usual methods can never Any piece of kaow- 


ledge which the pupil has himself acquired, any problem which he has himself solved, be- 
comes by virtue of the conquest much more thoroughly his than it couliLelse be. The pre- 
liminary activity of mind which his success implies, the concentration of thought 

to it, and the excitement consequent on his triumph, conspire to register all the facts in 
memory in a way that no mere information heard from a teacher, or read ima school-book, 
can be registered. Even if he fails, the tension to which his faculties have been wound up 
insures his remembrance of the solution when given to him, better than half a dozen repeti- 
tions would. Observe again, that this discipline necessitates a. contiguous organisation of 
the knowledge he acquires. nature of facts and inferences, assimilated in 
this normal manner, that they successively become the premises of further conclusions, 
the means of solving still higher questions. The solution of yes' "8 helps 
pupil in mastering ways hus the ye is turned into ty eA 4 
taken in, and forthwith aids in the general function ing,—does not lie merely 
written in the a of an internal li £ , as when wtuleoan Gieddbaten the i 

tance of the moral culture which this constant self-help involves. Courage im 
difficulties, patient concentration of the attention, perseverance through failures—these are 
characteristics which after-life specially requires; and these are characteristics which this 
system of making the mind work for its food specially produces. That it is thorou 
practicable to carry out es after this fashion “y can ourselves testify"; having 

in youth thus led to successiv: ve the comparatively complex problems of Perspective. 
Aud that leading teachers — gradually tending in this direction is indicated alike ia 
the saying of Fellenberg, that ‘the individual, independent.activity of the pupil isof much 
greater importance than the ordinary busy officiousness of many who assume the office 
educators ;’ in the opinion of Horace Mann, that ‘ unfortunately education amongst us at 
present consists too much in telling, not in training ;’ and im the remark of M. 
that ‘what the learner discovers by mental exertion is better knowm than what is 
to him.’ 

A third important apticle in the Review is one on Auguste Comte and 
Positivism, written in a calm and courteous, though thoroughly antagonistic 
spirit. In the absence of the writer to whom the exposition of Comrs in 
the columns of the Leader peculiarly belongs, no further comment shall 
be made on this article than that its strictures are disfigured by a 
vein of that trivial criticism which consists in alleging that an author's 
ideas are not from beginning to end new. ‘This poor device is bencath s 
writer like the reviewer,—it is the resort of minds which are incompeten$ 
to the appreciation of ideas, and so are busied only with their parentage. 
A man who should construct a theory of knowledge or a philosophy 
of science, without building into his edifice any ideas of preceding thinkers, 
might indeed lay claim to originality, but an originality that would entitle 


& 





Opinion that. the electric lights which he had been studyi re di 
ea rie lig’ i 2 ying were different from the lar; 
electric light on St. Paul 8, and that all the thousand were inteuded to illuminate the locality 


him to lodging and gentle treatment in a lunatic asylum. It is perfectly 
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true, as the reviewer says, that the doctrine of the phenomenal and relative 
character of our knowledge is as old as Kant—he might have said, as old 
as Greek speculation—that many elements of Positivism are to be 
found not only in Kant and Hecer, but “in Arisrorze and his 
Scholiasts, in the tenets of the Epicureans, in Roaer Bacoy, and in 
Bzrwarpixo Texrsio;’ but surely such agreement with antecedent 
theories is rather the necessary characteristic of a comprehensive system 
than an objection to be urged against it. The reviewer becomes puerile 
when he goes out of his way to say that “ subjective and objective” are terms 
“immediately borrowed from Kant,” and that Comre’s admission, that 
scientific observation requires hypothesis, is “after Kaxr.” We notice this 
point less with reference to Core, than for the sake of making a general 
protest against the treatment of ideas in the cataloguing spirit, which thinks 
it enough to ticket them with a name and date, without entering heart and 
soul into the one momentous consideration of their truth or falsity. 

The North American Review contains, amongst other things, an article on 
Literary Impostures in general, and those of ALexanpre Dumas in par- 
ticular; an interesting and well-written article on Jtaly; one on the 
Restoration of the Text of Shakespeare; and one on Russia and the Porte, 
We shall probably recur to some of these next week. 





HERNDON’S VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 

Exploration of the V. of the Amazon. By Lieutenant William Lewis Herndon, U.S. 

Navy. With Wao cod Plats, Taylor ond Maury, Washington. Triibner, London. 
Lizvrenant Herwpon’s long and perilous journey from Lima to Para, at 
the mouth of the Amazon, was undertaken at the command of the United 
States Government for the purpose of obtaining a full and particular 
account of the geography and commercial capabilities of the whole valley of 
the Amazon. This journey along the main stream was but a partial fulfil- 
ment of his extensive mission ; he entrusted to Mr. Gibbon, his lieutenant 
or assistant, the exploration of the almost unknown regions through which 
the Madeira and other southern tributaries make their way to a junction 
with the Amazon. Of this portion of the expedition we have as yet no 
record ; but it may be expected in due time. 

Lieutenant Herndon's journey is not entirely new. Portions of the 
country traversed have been described before by various travellers, and 
Smyth’s “Descent of the Amazon” in 1835 carries the reader from Lima 
to Para, by a route nearly identical with that pursued by Herndon. But 
the present volume is full of novel interest, and will obtain deserved atten- 
tion from all persons curious about physical geography, commerce, animal 
and vegetable physiology, varieties of the human species, and the facilities 
for spreading civilisation offered by the largest river in the world. Other 
persons, suspicious of American ambition, may detect designs of conquest or 
annexation in this exploration of the valley of the Amazon. It may not 
allay the fears of such observers to mention the fact that the conquest or 
annexation of a third of south America, if a possible thing, for the United 
States, would be certainly a very inconvenient and unprofitable one ; while 
the establishment of free and regular trading with this richly productive 
region would be a great advantage for the United States and all the rest of 
the world. The advantage was well worth an official survey of the country, 
and considerable diplomatic exertions to press the importance of the steam 
navigation of the Amazon, and its tributaries on the notice of the Govern- 
ments of Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru. We shall therefore consider Lieu- 
tenant Herndon’s book simply in the light of a report on the present condi- 
tion and future capabilities of this vast water-course. 

All the rivers of the Old World, the Danube and the Don, the Nile and 
the Ganges, shrink into insignificant streams before the rivers of the New 
World; and of these, from the Mackenzie to the Rio de la Plata, none 
rivals in length, breadth, and all great attributes that may become a river, 
the subject of the present survey. 

“* Swelled by a thousand streams, impetuous hurled 
From all the roaring Andes, huge descends 
The mighty Orellana.” 
From its rise at Lauricocha in Peru, to Tabatinga on the confines of Brazil, 
it bears its Peruvian name of Maranon; thence to Barra, where it receives 
its great northern tributary, the Rio Negro, it is called the Solimoens ; and 
from Barra to the Atlantic it is called the Amazon. 

Mr. Herndon is enthusiastic on the subject of this gigantic stream; but 
his mind is more strongly impressed by its commercial value than by its 
scenery. Upon embarking at Nanta, where the Ucayali joins the Maranon, 
he writes thus : 

“The march of the great river in its silent deur was sublime; but in the untamed 
might of its turbid waters as they cut away its banks, tore down the gigantic denizens of the 
forest, and built up islands, it was awful. It rolled through the wilderness with a stately 
and solemn air. Its waters looked angry, sullen, and relentless; and the whole scene awoke 
emotions of awe and dread—such as are caused by the funeral solemnities, the minute gun, 
the howl of the wind, and the angry tossing of the waves, when all hands are called to bury 
the dead in a sea. 

““T was reminded of our Mississippi at its topmost flood; the waters are quite as muddy 
and quite as turbid; but this stream lacked the charm and the fascination which the planta- 
tion upon the the city w the bluff, and the steamboat upon its waters, lend to its 
fellow of the North; nevertheless, I felt pleased at its sight. ‘ I had already travelled seven 
hundred miles by water, and fancied that this powerful stream would soon carry me to the 
ocean; but the water-travel was comparatively just begun; many a weary month was to 
elapse ere I —_ 2 look upon the familiar face the sea; and many a time, when 
worn and wearied the canoe life, did I exclaim, ‘ This river seems interminable!’ 

“‘ Its capacities for trade and commerce are inconceivably great. Its industrial future is 
the most dazzling; and to the touch of steam, settlement, and cultivation, this rolling 
stream and its magnificent water-shed would start up into a display of industrial results 


that would indicate the Valley of the Amazon as one of the most enchanting regions on the 
face = the earth. 

“From its mountains you may dig silver, iron, coal, copper, quicksilver, zinc, and tin; 
from the sands of its tributaries you may wash gold, hunk, = precious stones ; from 
its forests you may gather drugs of virtues the most rare, spices of aroma the most exqui- 
site, gums and resins of the most varied and useful properties, dyes of hues the most brilliant 
with cabinet and building-woods of the finest polish and most enduring texture.” 


Throughout the course of the Amazon (which is in no part 20 deg. from 
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the Equator) the climate, according to our author, is an everlasti 
and the harvest perennial. There is every reason to believe that a — 
of the Amazon is upon the whole healthy. We shall not attempt oT 
merate the various productions of this favoured land, but some of roa 
deserve mention from their rarity in other countries, such as 
which grows on the banks of the Amazon and its tributaries, is the 
chief article of commerce with the natives, and India-rubber (here called 
Seringa) which is gathered by making incisions in the tree, and the 
tion of which is carried on in establishments owned and managed by foreign 
or Brazilian settlers, but by means of native labourers. Peruvian Bark j 
also a product of the Upper Amazon. Balsam copaiba, gum copal, drugs 
of rare virtue, spices, variegated woods, arrowroot, tapioca, &c., are 
in abundance, and coffee, cocoa, the sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, and corn of 
all kinds require little from the hand of man to bring them to i 
and to yield in such abundance as to sound hyperbolical if put in the form 
of a statistical calculation. 

The forests are filled with game (reckoning monkeys among the most 
tender and delicate), and all the rivers are stocked with fish and 
The endless wealth of the Lower Amazon may well tempt a citizen of the 
United States to feel as Lieutenant Herndon does when “ finds how little 
the Brazilian Government is willing, or indeed able, to forward the interest 
of the whole world, by itself alone. 

“Up the tributaries, midway between their mouth and source, on each side are Wide 
savannahs, where feed herds of cattle, ——- a trade in hides; and at the sources of the 
southern tributaries are ranges of mountains, which yield immense treasures of diamonds 
and other precious stones. 

“Tt is again (asin the case of the country at the foot of the Andes) sad to think that, 
excluding the savage tribes, who for any present purposes of good may be ranked with the 
beasts that perish, this country has not more than one inhabitant for every tm square miles 
of land; that it is almost a wilderness; that being capable, as it is, ieldi support 
comfort, and luxury to many millions of civilized ple who have superfluous wants, it 
should be?but the dwelling place of the savage and the wild beast. 

“Such is the country whose destiny and the development of whose resources is in the 
hands of Brazil. It seems a pity that she should undertake the work alone; she is not 
strong enough; she should do what we are not too proud to do, stretch out her hands to the 
world at large, and say, ‘Come and help us to subdue the wilderness; here are and 
broad lands, and protection for all who choose to come.’ She should break up her steam. 
boat monopoly, and say to the sea-furing and commercial people of the world, ‘ We are not 
a maritime people ; we have no skill or practice in steam et come and do our carry. 
ing, while we work the lands; bring your steamers laden with your manufactures, and 
from the banks of our rivers the rich productions of our vast regions.’ With such rie, 

of her 








and taking means to preserve ker nationality, for which she is now abundantly s 

no hesitation in saying, that I believe in fifty years Rio Janeiro, without losing a ti 
wealth and greatness, will be but a village to Para, and Para will be what New Orleans 
would long ago have been but for the activity of New York and her own fatal climate, the 
greatest city of the New World; Santarem will be St. Louis, and Barra, Cincinnati, 

“ The citizens of the United States are, of all foreign people, most interested in the free 
navigation of the Amazon. We, as in comparison with other foreigners, would reap the 
lion’s share of the advantages to be derived from it. We would fear no competition. Our 
geographical position, the winds of Heaven, and the currents of the ocean, are our potential 
auxiliaries. Thanks to Maury’s investigations of the winds and currents, we know thats 
chip flung into the sea at the mouth of the Amazon will float close by Cape Hatteras. We 
know that ships sailing from the mouth of the Amazon, for whatever port of the world are 
forced to our very doors by the SE. and NE. trade winds; that New York is the half-way 
house between Para and Europe. 

“* We are now Brazil's best customer and most natural ally. President Aranba knew this, 
At a dinner party given by him at Barra, his first toast was, ‘To the nation of America 
most closely allied with Brazil—the United States.’ And he frequently expressed to me his 
strong desire to have a thousand of my active countrymen to help him to subdue the wilder. 
ness, and show the natives how to work.” 


Lieutenant Herndon’s mission has excited the Brazilian and Peruvian 
Governments to some activity in the matter of navigating the river, but the 
spirit of the negotiation is narrow and selfish, and whatever system it pro- 
duces cannot last. But Herndon’s Report will bring about greater results 
in a political and commercial point of view, when it is rendered complete by 
the addition of Mr. Gibbon’s account. 

In compliance with the orders of his Government, Mr. Herndon made 
collections of strange birds, beasts, vegetables, and minerals, and noted down 
any remarkable fact concerning the people or the places that came under 
his notice. His collection of zoological specimens gave him considerable 
trouble, the monkeys and the birds pc , but he seems to have a 4 
fondness for animals, and to have endured much in this journey on their 
account. Among the animals, native to the valley of the Amazon, are the 
Auta, or wild cow, the Peixiboi, or fish-ox, the sloth, the ant-eater, the 
beautiful black tiger, the electric eel, the boa constrictor, the an, ; 
deadly coral snake, the voracious alligator, monkeys in endless variety, 
birds of the most brilliant plumage, and insects of the strangest forms and 
gayest colours. 

Many marvellous stories are told by the Indians and by early travellers 
in Pera and Brazil of natural and supernatural history, but Mr. Herndon 
gives plain and simple statements of all that he saw and heard, and in no 
way taxes his readers’ power of believing. en 

Humanity in the valley of the Amazon does not shine forth with divine 
attributes. The various tribes of savages seem to be very lazy, given to 
lying and stealing, fond of smoking tobacco--hunting and fishing they love 
no more than is necessary. ‘The tribes of Indians on the Ucayali seem to 
be somewhat more warlike, and one among them is deserving of ¢ 
attention from Mr. Carlyle. Whether an apostle of the gospel of labour 
ever rose among this remote tribe of Indians, we do not learn either from 
Mr. Herndon, Mr. Smyth, or their predecessors, but they record these 
astounding facts of the Seucis on the Ucayali.—“ They are a very industrious 

le who cultivate the land in common and kill those who are idle and are 
indisposed to do their fair share of the work.”— Would that the Seucis 
become like the leaven of Scripture, and turn into useful working m 
of society all the lazy Indians of the Amazon! , : 

Although the commercial and statistical tables, and the diplomatic docu- 
ments of this volume, detract somewhat from its merit as a book of trav 
for general readers, yet we can assure them they will find abundant amuse- 
ment, and (if they be not frightened at the words) instruction too Im 7 
Herndon’s narrative. The varieties in the aspect of the great river Its@0— 
its inundations —its currents —and rapid ebb and flow—its alluvial islands— 
its rocks—its dangerous and changeable navigation—its vast plains an 
lofty mountain ranges form the theme of a running accompaniment to every 
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ate k. The details are for the most very interesting 
division of the f the whole is to impress the mind with a sense of the vast 


and the ed commercial wealth of the country through which this 


reat river winds its tremendous course. 





JULIAN. 


= an Era. By L. F. Bungener, Author of “ The History of the 
Jalan ore coos The Priest and the Huguenot,” &e. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


‘ ies of novel, half historical, half religious, in which the 
—_— * nly 20 called, is of secondary importance. It is written from the 
py a ee point of view, and aspires to show the nothingness and insuf- 
ficiency of any other form of religious belief to bring rest to a ‘‘ perturbed 
f mf The scene is laid in Paris, in the epoch preceding the Revolution. 
Jolian the hero, is the child of unknown parents, mysterious protectors have 
watebed over him from his infancy, and he has moved amongst the great 
orld of Paris without knowing the tie which bound him to it. _ But in the 
seatiom faithless, brilliant, and superficial society of that epoch, he found 
no satisfaction for an earnest inquirer after truth. Dazzled, like so many 
others, by the apparent earnestness and love of _virtue shown in the writin 
of Rousseau, he was one of his most enthusiastic worshippers, when an acci- 
dental interview with his idol dispels his illusions ; and just at the moment 
when he has sustained this shock, he discovers in the dethroned Jean Jacques 
his unknown father. His mind is again torn and distracted by doubts ; he 
bears the additional burden of a hopeless love ; the world has offered him no 


resting-place,—he turns to the Church. 

“Disappointed in Rousseau, in St. Germain, in Mesmer, in St. Martin, whither should he 
turn to still the yearning of his soul for truth, for peace! Oh that he could cireumscribe 
his life, and with it his mind, into a narrow circle! Oh that some master spirit would 
teach him utterly to forget self, and to bow in unquestioning obedience to all that he should 
think, believe, or do! His reason would there be dormant; his conscience would there follow 
a distinctly traced path. This might be a moral tomb, but at least it would be peace. This 
tomb the church offered him, either in a monastic life or in the priestly office. But ina 
convent he would too surely find himself still the same man. The ever active spirit, and 
the ing heart must be occupied with some illusions, and therefore Julian preferred the 
active life of a priest. There in the garb of religion, he might perhaps attain peace, without 
being forced to acknowledge that he was — between fuith and incredulity. Did he 
not perceive this to be the case with so many others? But he resolved that once called 
upon to believe, either from his position or from dut yy he would endeavour to adhere to that 
duty, or to that position, without troubling himself about other things, As the medium 
only of instruction transmitted to him, he would hand down the dogmas to others, without 
sifting their origin; he would seek to persuade himself that man not being cognisant of his 
responsibility, it was also hidden from his conscience and from God ;—if, indeed, there were 
a Cod. In short, and this was what he reckoned on most, he should be able to do good, to 
console the unhappy, and to relieve the poor. 

“ When his gay and fashionable friends were informed that the Chevalier Julian had 
become priest, they commented much on this determination. It was, indeed, very rare with 
a young man of his age; it was generally either earlier or later, before or after the passions, 
that men threw themselves into the church. 

“ He soon attained his end. His studies were limited to a few months’ residence at a 
seminary, where for form's sake, he received a few lessons, and as to the ground-work, he 
succeeded in sing over that without examination. His mind and heart were prepared 
for the renunciation. Weary of being a man, lie said to himself, ‘I will repeat like a child, 
whatever I am told to repeat ;’ and he had repeated like a child. If his former self some- 
times returned, he would silence it with alarms. Did he wish to relapse into his miseries ? 
Assuredly not. Conscience, too, had its conflicts; but he resolved to stifle her, and to a 
certain extent succeeded. The Jesuits were dissolved: but the morality of the schools was 
then, as it-is now; that of the Jesuits, not so bad in some points, but far worse in others 
than Pascal has represented it.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that this new refuge fails him. 

“ But woe be to him who is reduced to reckon upon the annihilation of his own being! A 
living man cannot of his own accord become a corpse. 

_ “Life soon returned to Julian, and with lite, suffering. To his old griefs he had 
joined that of a perpetual lie, haying condemned himself to this in order to drive away the 
others.” 


During this phase of his life, while secking a faith and finding none, 
chance throws into his hands a Protestant Bible, the prison companion of an 
ancient Huguenot martyr, who had recorded on its blank leaves the history 
of similar doubts and struggles, resulting in final and triumphant conviction. 
Julian becomes a Protestant, and finds in that faith the repose and consola- 
tion he has hitherto sought in vain. With all this is interwoven the history 
of his love for Marie de Charigny, crossed by the machinations of a Catho- 
lic priest, and finally crushed, when all difficulties seem to be removed, by 
the discovery that she is his sister. Almost immediately after this dénouement, 
both are swallowed as victims by the whirlpool of the revolution. 

Viewed under its other aspect, the historical one,—this novel presents us 
with a series of very graphic pictures of the state of society in France at 
that epoch; of the feverish and unnatural calm which preceded the great 
moral convulsion so soon to follow; of the frivolous, artificial, false tone of 
morals and philosophy ; of the blinded eyes; of the hardened hearts; of the 
mistakes, the follies, and the madness which distinguish that awful period, 
when, as Carlyle expresses it, France was ‘‘ rushing down.” As asample of 
the author's style, and powers of description, we will extract the trial of 
Julian before the Revolutionary tribunal, a scene neither unnatural nor un- 
common in those days of delirious excitement and ill-directed enthusiasm. 

“ They place him before the table. Maillard was just affixing his large signature to the 


registered notice of i bs ; nd wd ain > $Y, 
name?’ said he of the acquittal of St. Méard, when he raised himself again: ‘ Your 


a : The Abbé Julian’ 
“se A honjuring Priest 4 
“Tl es, monsieur.,’ 
le two men who held him made a movement to lead him away. 


: The avowal that he 
wipe made had been the sentence of death for all the other priests. 


“ . 

“ ‘oe the President seemed to endeavour to recollect his features. _ 

us op & moment,’ saidhe. ‘* You were at the Tuileries, this register informs me.’ 
Yes, monsieur,’ 


wows 
r- — the assassins of the people 2” 
“ Gon were no other assassins at the Tuileries than those whom you brought there.’ 
Ris He eal nn imagine the tumult which followed these words. 
“ And Juli us assassins! Away with him to death!’ ot a 
~ hie ~ turning himself, said, ‘Do you wish me to prove that I am right? 
hen 18 Coolness overcame them. ‘They cried out, and yet they did not take him away ; 
men pressed his arm with rage, and yet did not remove him. 


“* That is possible.’ 

“* You sought to hinder the victory of the people.’ 

wey nted it from disgracing itself by an additional atrocity.’ 

“ And the butchers cried again, ‘ Away with him to death !’ 

ys thd turning himself again, said to them calmly, ‘ I see plainly that I shall have 
ioht.? 


An Maillard, as if fascinated, hesitated. One of the jurors, the one whom Julian 


recognized, wrote rapidly some words on a paper. 
“*What did you Mo at the Tuileries ?’ a ser] the president. ‘ Were you fighting against 


the a ?’ 

“* My gown did not we me to do that.’ 

“ You were one of the counsellors of the Austrian ?’ 
“* Of the Queen? Yes, monsieur.’ 
“¢ And what advice did you give her on that day ?’ 
“To resist even to death.” 
“ The clamour is redoubled at this word; the executioners, as if awaking all at 
the knowledge of their inaction, rush towards Julian. Maillard, who does not wish 
shall be killed in the chamber, hastens to signify that he is about to pronounce sentence. 
He puts on the cap—still observant of forms,—and—— But the juror who was writing 

sanotetohim. He casts his eyes upon it, and a manifest astonishment is depicted on 

is features. He is silent, and gazes on Julian. Then, handing the paper to him, he asks, 
‘Is that true which is written there ?’ 
“ And Julian after looking at it, ans ‘It is true.’ 
“*Citizens,’ said the president, ‘you have heard the answers of the accused. 
justice of the people has not stricken the most guilty, and it will now oe this man. 
Silence! I have not finished. The justice of the I say, will 
before this man, You cannot put this man to death. He is the son of Rousseau.” 

“ There was a moment of complete stu That revelation was so strange, that 
of them appeared not even to comprehend it; many also, no doubt, did not 
quence, and thought that a son of Rousseau become an aristocrat was only 
criminal A mere nothing would have turned the balance ;—a word uttered from a corner 
of the chamber, would have annulled the decision of the president, and infused vengeance 
into every sword. 

“They were silent. The outburst, when at last it came, was such as had followed 
— of Saint Méard, but much more boisterous and excited; for the murderers 
to blind their eyes in order to forgive themselves for sparing one so guilty. They 
towards him with an ardour that he might well doubt whether it was not to kill 
intoxication of blood, like that of wine, has its comparison besides its fury. 
Julian’s hands, nay he even observed some in tears. 
table of the Tribunal, that they may all see him. They endeavour to discover in 
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tures, those of his father; they almost reproach themselves with —— or omy 4 
there. The grand intelligence comes to the executioners outside,—to re in 
f° + those with 


street; and as they have not heard the replies of Julian, a strange story 
which Marat had fed the populace, is on the instant fabricated. It is the aristocrats, 
the court, that have found means to — the son = ‘om in order ew om 
being misled, might involve him in the chastisement of t ilty are 
hagrans wroth, they are exasperated; the men in the hall, who avi truth of the 
matter, yield to the electrical impression from without. Julian is taken from the table. 
Two men place him upon their shoulders, another, taking the bust, precedes them; and 
crowd bursts out into shouts of Vive / Maillard and bis jurors join their acclama- 
tions to those of the multitude, and he who had come forth to die, was carried in triumph 
over the mangled co of his companions in prison. 

“Julian accepted life, but not this abominable homage. At the risk of f the tiger to 
recollect whom it held in its now merciful claws, he struggled against these ing trans- 


1 
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ports, but no attention was paid to his resistance, and his voice was lost in the tumult. He 
resisted, however, as far as to the outer gate; but when he beheld i 

theatre which he had only in a perceived from the tower,—that sea of in 

the mangled corpse of Montsabray was swimming, those pikes, those hatchets, those clubs, 
those bloody hands and arms that heap of naked corpses awaiting the to 

them to the catacombs ;—then he ceased to strive, and almost dead he 

himself to be carried, as long as they wished, about this scence of horrors. The bust of 


his father had fallen on the pavement, and the broken plaster had imbibed, in a few seconds, 
as much as it could absorb of blood. 

“In thus giving himself up to their hands, Julian yielded less to the emotion of the 
spectacle than under the weight of a fearful thought, and, as it were, of a fatal expiation, 
The son of R , he was d d to have his place and his part in the bloody achieve- 
ment of his father’s work. Rousseau had not said in formal terms, ‘ r 
Rousseau had cast on the world all those wild ideas which the Tage could only write down 
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in blood; and the homage of the murderers assigned to him a share of the 
bility of all the crimes which had been committed. That bust of his father, soaked in 
was the image of his work, and Julian inherited his disgrace at the same time with 


glory.” 


E 





THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
The Mediterranean. A Memoir, Physical, Historical, and Nautical. By Admiral) 
Smyth. J. W. Parker and Son. 
Few subjects are more interesting than the connexion between physical 
graphy and the historical development of man; in other words, ths tracing feck 
science, opinion, social institutions—every modification of life and thought, 
to that relation between the primitive wants of man and the local constitu- 
tion of the earth, which is their common root. The processes which deter- 
mined the upheaving of a mountain chain, the course of a river, the spnee- 
ing of a sandy desert, or the formation of an inland sea, determined the 
characteristics of a people, the birth-place of a science, the path along 
which commerce and culture should travel ; determined whether a i 
should remain for ages the nursing-place of aggressive hordes, or catty bos 
come the theatre of a complex political and social drama. On climate, soil, 
and the distribution of land and water depended the various modes in 
which primitive tribes had to win their physical sustenance, and in this 
first rude wrestling of man for the mastery over Nature, lay the i of all 
lity, art, speculation, and science. ‘The grandest example of this relation 
tween the local conformation of the earth and the destinies of man is the 
Mediterranean. But for this sea with its moderate extent but wide variety 
of coast, with its archipelago, its central chain of islands, its peninsulas 
where the sea seems to Seid tone beguiled into long deviations for the sake 
of caressing the lovely land—but for this miniature ocean to stimulate infant 
enterprise and colonisation, it is inconceivable how E culture 
could ever have come into existence. This is the thought which thrills us 
at the first glimpse of its blue waves, and which gives a charm to the very 
name of the Mediterranean, as the word which resumes in itself the dearest 
memories of our race. 
Though the first navigation of the Mediterranean belongs to the period of 
myth, the progress of hydrographical science had been so slow up to the be- 
inning of the present century, that there existed no accurate of the 
editerranean, “not the position of a headland or a lighthouse could be 
depended upon,” and ‘even the breadth of the entrance to the Adriatic was 
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rs Maillard regarded him with growing attention. 
save it!’ said he at last. ‘I saw you at the Bastile.’ 


unknown.” To Admiral Smyth the world is indebted for supplying this de- 
ficiency—a service to which he has devoted the best energies of his life. One 
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part of the work before us gives an account of his labours towards this end, 
so important to human interests, and is a Inghly interesting chapter in the 
history of science. The result of his observing expeditions, conducted 
under the icies of Government, but carried out with the enthusiasm and 
conscientiousness of scientific genius, are embodied in no less than 105 
charts and plans, ted to the Admiralty, arid subsequently, with few 
tions, i 


exce engraved and published. After enumerating these charts, Ad- 
mirat Smyth says :— 


Such being the results of my surveys and re-examinations, I am prepared to show— 
more in confidence than presamption—that, howover much these charts may fall shovt of 
that fulness in detail and delicacy of finish which more time and strength would have 
enabled us to give them, they are quite equal to every reasonable requirement of the navi- 
tor; and generally also to the engineer and the inquiring traveller. But that is not all: 
Go achoal thins formed has flourished, and my survey may be said to have been continued 
into the east, When meager rey was di to. the Levant, two of my officers— 
Cooling and Wolfe—were ;witb him; while Messrs. Elson and West were making 
use of such 0; tities as offered, on the same station. At length my zealous éléve, Ca 
tain returning from an arduous voyage to Magellan’s Strait under Captain P. 
P. King, er Feng the Adventure, assumed the surveying tiller in the Levant, and 
most successfully guided an enlarged and efficient establishment for many years. The 
effect of unanimity and talent has been truly gratifying; insomuch that there results a 
mass of i charts and plans.of so high aquality in detail, accuracy, and finish, 
that any officer may be proud on scrutinising them. Altogether, whatever improve- 
ment in the art of marine surveying may yet arise, it can safely be asserted that Mediter- 
ranean gy = aye never again incur such reproaches as those recorded on pages 
—— ‘orty years -have, indeed, worked wonders in meeting the scientific wants of 
seaman.” 

This history of the writer's own labours forms the latter portion of the 
volume, but we mention it in the first place, because it demonstrates his 
claim to the grateful interest of the public in any production he may bring 
before it. 

Admiral Smyth's work is scientifically important, as containing 
the of extensive research, it is not too formidable to be read with 
pleasure by persons of very moderate attainments. It has the freshness and 
vigour, the mingling of personal experience and anecdote with science and 
— which = oo charm of books menses rb men of action as 

as study. presents a chorographical view of the shores 
of the iPr “ns reference ially to their produce and com- 
merce : it is a — but full and hic survey, not only giving a mass of 
important facta, but calling up pictures and recollections. In the 
second part we have an account of the currents, tides, and waters of the 
Mediterranean, with a section on its ichthyology, and in the third a deserip- 
tion of its winds, weather, and atmospheric phenomena. The fourth part gives 
the history of the surveys and geographical investigations in the Mediterra- 
nean, and the fifth an.explanation of the data on which Admiral Smyth’s 


charts have been constructed, the orthography and nomenclature adopted, 


condition of existence; but the pressure of the sea on inanimat bodi a 
ae. is a to. Bassey? have twice found that the cylindiey pan | 
, under the vane attach sounding-lead te 

* + W8S unable to 


's ingenious t 
stand ; for it c at little more than 200 aor dep ; t 
stance, and in 


th in the 
the second was crushed flat under a pressure of about fathoms. Moreover, 
bottle filled with air and well corked, burst on its descent to 400 fathoms with . 
Marcet cylinder, and others broke at little more than half that depth. We _ Phe brass 
bottles filled with fresh water—and we even wasted wine on some occasions —and exit 
had the cork usually forced in at about from 150 to 180 fathoms below the surface, | 
a 


these cases the fluid sent down is exuded, and the vessel returned f; 
cork which bad been forced in is samotimes inverted, within the neck of tn, bottle the 


E TUNNY. 
“‘ Though many of the most valuable species of fish are abundant in 

the quarantine regulations, arbitrary exactions, and deficient enterprise of roe diteranen, 
who inhabit the coasts, have combined to prevent the fisheries from being carried tyke 
desired extent as an object of external commerce, most of the produce being ~ 
home. From this, however, we must except the tunny, the sword-fish, the ann 
the sprat, the capture and curing of which are carried on with great spirit; while the ~ 
fisheries form an important branch of industry, though often far from being highl anal 
rative. In.an economic view of the central parts of this sea, perhaps the tunny ce 
important fish and I have already described the method of taking it, and other parties 
im my accounts of Sicily and Sardinia. 1 also alluded tothe migratory visits of this 

ing become more capricious of late than formerly, insomuch that sometimes the fe 
of the tonnare barely repays the expenses of their establishment. This Po 
accidental obstructions to their course, a point on which they are said to be y Sensitive. 
and they are extremely gregarious. The shoal enters the Mediterranean fram the ocean in 
spring, passes along the European shores into the Black Sea, where they are supposed to 
spawn, and returns along the African shore to the ocean in the fall of the year, But in the 
Black Sea it has been noted to enter along the coast of Asia, and return that of 
Enrope; a peculiarity which Pliny, following Aristotle, accounts for by supposi 


to see better with the right eye than with the left. The more natural po i the dah 


prevailing winds are the cause, those of summer being chiefly trom the south on — 
the later seasons from the north; the fish, therefore, may be presumed to the smooth 
water under the weather shore. This is not said to impugn the merit of thoge fi 
they—together with Archestratus, Elian, Ovid, Oppian, Isodorus, Athenwes, and iente 
—have recorded such numerous interesting and instructive facts relative to the customs and 
instincts of Mediterranean fishes, that we almost overlook their neglect of specific diffe. 
rences. Recent inquiry has, indeed, confirmed the truth of many of their statements which 
had far ages been stigmatised as fabulous. 

“But among all inguiries into marine zoology, none can claim a footing on the-same 
plinth with Aristotle; the generalisations of whose admirable researches (reps (our 
ioropia) in these waters, remain to this hour unshaken.” 


THE COMPAZANT. 

** In furtherance of the cursory allusion I have made to the probability of eléctric ageney 
as the cause of water-spouts, the reader may be reminded that there is a rapid and 
evolution of electric fluid in the process of evaporation. The presence of a sur of this 
fluid is established by the great frequency of noiseless sheet-lightning over inne 
waters, and also by the appearance and play of that lambent — about the mast-heads of 
ships, known to seamen as the compazant (a corruption of Corpo {Santo). It was the 
Dioscuri of classic times, and its remarkable appearance is noticed by Cmsar (De Bélo 


. . . . . . Africano), on which occasion it settled on the points of the spears belonging to the fith 
the n ical pomts, or co-ordinates of latitude, longitude, and height of legion. ? his harmless meteor is also hailed int the Mediterranean with t a of 
the rranean shores, with the variation of the magnetic needle and | the fire of Sant Elmo, or San Pietro and San Niccolo; in either case under similar notions 


other notanda. An appendix is added, containing an amount of the author’s 
wiews and efferts in jon to the opening of a road into Central Africa. 
Werwill now give the reader some extracts, which will serve better to | 


attract him tewards the volume than any further comment of ours. 


COLOUR OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

i Sea, when undisturbed by accidental or local 
causes, is a bright and deep blue; but in the Adriatic a green tinge is prevalent; in the 
Levant Basin, it borders on purple; while the Euxine often‘has the dark aspect from which 
it derives its.modern a ' _ the dep eg ae is - —_ paeed, and has 

immemorially notieed, nous translucence of the water almost jus- 
tifies those who assert that it ny no colour at all. But notwithstanding the fluid, oon 
undefiled by.impurities, seems in small quantities to be perfectly colourless, yet in large 
masses it exhibits tints of different iutensities. ‘That the sea has actually a fine 
blue colour at.a from the land carnot well be contradicted; nor cau such colour— 
however influential the sky is known to be in shifting tints—be considered as wholly due to 
reflection from the heavens, since it is often of a deeper hue than that of the sky, both from 
the interception of solar light by the clouds, and the hues which they themselves take. 
This is difficult to account for satisfactorily, as no analysis has yet detected a sufficient 

uantity of colouring matter to tinge so immense a body of water: wherefore Sir Humphrey 
avy’s supposition of an admixture of iodine-cannot be admitted, for its presence is barely 
traceable under the most careful is. Those who contend for there being no colour at 
all, may remind us that the blue rays are the most refrangible ; and that being reflected in 
quantity by the fluid (which, because of its density and depth, causes them to 
undergo a a raction) they cause a tint which {is only apparent. Be that as it may, 
seamen admit of one conclusion—namely, that a green hue is a general indication of sound- 
ings, and indigo-blue of profound depth.” 
FRESH-WATER SPRINGS IN THE SEA. 

“ Fresh-water springs exist in the sea, near the shore, which are more or less copious 
according to circumstances ; but those of Stamfane rock and Syracuse are popularly held 
to proceed ‘from the Ailpheius by submarine communication. In the Gulf of Spezzia there 
is a spring which constantly discharges a very considerable body of water, rising with such 

light convexity on the surface; this stream is probably derived from 


captensl eevee is sang 
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“The usual tint of the 


cavernous in the neighbouring limestone rocks, but its place, as marked 
my plan of the gu been immemorially the same. In the Mere piccolo, or great 
port of Taranto, anc at‘some distance from the mouth of the Galesus, fresh water springs 


up in such force and abundance that it may be taken up without the least brackish mix- 
ture ; and in‘the ee of Thau, at Cette, there is a deep spat called the Avysse, from 
which rushes up a mn.of potable water, with such force as even to make waves. Near 
the Cc terminates in the port called Val d’Ombla, which is watered 
b Ariona, a subterranean river bursting up with amazing volnme and force from the 
foot of ‘Monnt ; fresh-water springs are also copious m the Guilfs of Cattaro and 
Aulona. At Agio i, below Parga, between the mouths of the Acheron and Thyamis, 
is\a circular space af ‘fresh water, about forty feet in diameter, rising through tlie sea with 
at Nery this is bly the ascending spring alluded to by Pausanias (Arcad. vii.). 
‘the little desert islet, Raad, near Tortosa, on the coast of Syria, a spring of fresh water 
gushes up in the sea {in such volume that it may be skimmed off without the slightest im- 
pregnation of * You may draw up potable-water,’ says Pliny, ‘ out of the sea about 
the Ohelidonie: Islandsand at Aradus;’ and there must be many unrecorded jets of the 
same nature, mingling with the sea unnoticed.” 
PRESSURE BORNE BY MARINE ORGANISMS. 
“At 16 fathoms, a living creature would have to sustain only about 60 pounds to the 
square iach, and at 60 ms as much as 180 pounds. At 100 fathoms depth the pres- 


| muddy drops, which deposited a very minute sand, of a yellow red eolour. 


to those which inspired the ancients on the appearance of their Castor and Pollax. Ttiss 
beautiful meteor which usualiy occurs at the close of squally weather, and in nights ¢f in- 
tense darkness ; it reveals itself as a pale blaze of phosphoric light, hanging on the tracks 
in the form of a sea-medusa, to a depth of two or three feet down the mast, with 
scintillating flittings such as might be represented in shaking a large jelly. ‘Its daration 
varies from five or six minutes to nearly a quarter of an hour in vigour, when it gradually 
dies off, and is generally succeeded by fine weather ; nor is this so much a matter of marvel 
as the native pilots wish it to be thought, for if the compazant is the effect of a mildor 
diluted electric fluid, it is but natural that the storm which is caused by the same should 
cease when the electricity becomes no longer visible in its dazaling state. ‘These luminous 
appearances are esteemed ominous when a single one is seen fleeting down the masts; ani 
this must be the inauspicious flame pointed out by Falconer, who, both a seaman ania 
poet, thus shows it:— 


“« * High on the masts with pale and livid rays, 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze.’ 


“ Ages, however, before Falconer’s time, Pliny (Nat. Hist., lib. ti. eap. xxxvil) had 
described these lambent stars, and his description is thus rendered by Philemon Holland;— 

a seene myselfe in the campe, from the soldiers sentinels in the night the 
resemblance of lightning to stick fast upon the speares and pikes set before <a 
They settle also upon the crosse sail yards and other parts of the ship, as men do saile ia 
the sea, making a kind of vocall sound, leaping to and fro, and shiftiug their places as birds 
do which fly from bough to bough. Dangerous they be and unlucky when they come one 
by one without a companion; and they drown those ships on which they light, and thresten 

ipwrack, yea, and they set them on fire if haply they fall upon the bottome of the kedle 
(si in carinew ima, should have been rendered ‘in her hold’). But if ‘they appear two aad 
two together, they bring comfort with them, and foretell a prosperous course in the volage, 
as by whose coming, they say, that dreadfull, cursed, and threatening meteor called u 
(the single one) is chased and driven away, And hereupon it is that men assigae this 
mighy power to Castor and Pollux, and invocate them at sea no lesse than gods.’ 

“ These, as well as the singular balls of electric fire sometimes seen gliding on the sur- 
face of the sea, are classed as glow discharges, in contradistinction to the violent form of 
ightning called the disruptive discharge. ‘The fire-balls are mischievons (se2 the Philaso- 

tical Transactions, 1750, for the Montague’s case), but the compazant is deemed harm- 
ess. Even now, when there are two or more, for they are not unfrequently at each mast- 
head, they are hailed with great pleasure both by the local and -fureign seamen; more 
especially when they remain stationgry for some time, and then pie bes rT So 
favourable a representation of the elegant Ariel was not lost by the master- of Shake 
spere (Tempest, act 1, scene 2), who, recognising the then popular notions of the ‘ise 
Spizits’ of the storm, makes the active sprite say to Prospero:— 

“T boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam’d amazement: sometimes, I’d divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly. 


” 


. _ _SCIROCCO-DUST. rch, 1814 
“ In my account of Sicily and its Islands, I mentioned that on the 14th of March larg? 
on a warm hazy day, thermometer 634 degs., and barometer 29°43 inches, . my 
was published, similar dust rain, blood-rain, or scirocco-dust lms attracted phileplics 
inquiry; and the crowning of the beautiful theory of atmospheric circulation F Professot 
the obtaining and examination of additional samples. By the zealous exertions of 
Ehrenberg, the revealment of truly wondrous and invisible working and vitality in 





sure would amount to 285 Pounds, and at 700 fathoms the creature must bear with | of infusoria pervading the atmosphere, has followed the microscopic scrutiny 1 many 
es a quantity equal to 1830 pounds upon the square inch ; while the pressure of 1000 | Among the organisms, the Professor has recognised polygastrica, phytolitharia, al ape, 39 
fathoms of superincumbent water on the same area considerably exceeds a ton. Now, I | varieties of siliceous-shelled infusoria, which minimum types of life constitute, per et 2 
have drawn up star-fish alive through 170 fathoms, but since then Professor E. Forbes has | large a proportion as one-fifth of the whole quantity examined. What cycl 


ontinued 
fised 


—— nema ; and I underst 
from sti per water—his.own expression being, that they existed, ‘ dans les grandes pro- 
Fondeurs des mers.’ OF course these animals are properly fitted for such an extraordinary 





d that M. Biot has made captures 





these creatures have in regard to different atmospheric strata, still remains for ¢ 
jinquiry; but it is ascertained that they float in the air together with masses 
| terrestrial matter, as flint-earths, chalks, and ferruginous oxides ! 
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tmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Jseful encourages 
itselt.—-GoETHE. 
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FRE BAVYTNORAS PAPERS 


PERSONAL BEAUTY.—PART II. 

Iuacisea book of which the first page when analysed turned out to con- 
tain a mixture of the deseription of two objects nearly allied but not iden- 
tical, expressed in ways almost alike but not quite so. Imagine that im one 
part of the page the sentences of the two descriptions came alternately ; that 
in another, half-sentences fromeach were united into one sentence, so as to 
make but obscure sens; and that in some cases the interchange oc- 
curred several times in the same sentence. It is clear that though you 

well recognise the nature of the things treated of, no definite 
conception would be conveyed to you. 

Suppose farther that on reading over several pages you found each of 
them to contain somewhat similar pairs of descriptions somewhat similarly 
mixed—the objects described being always akim to the first and to each 
other, and the manner of combining the descraptions having more or less 
resemblance. Possibly on comparing them you might gain some insight into 
the principle of arrangement, and so get a glimmering of the specific inter- 
pretation. 

But now suppose that as you advanced you found the objects treated of 
on the same page were in many cases more widely divergent, and the in- 
termixture of the descriptions less similar in method to foregoing ones— 
that beside this you by-and-by came upon pages containing a union not 
of two descriptions but of more, a compound ef two of these compounded 
descriptions—and that by the time you reached the middle of the book this 
jumbling of descriptions had produced a high degree of complexity both in 
respect of the number combined and the modes of combination. What 
would be the result? Manifestly you would abandon all efforts at interpre- 
tation, and would doubt whether there was any meaning to be discovered. 
However really systematic the structure of each page, and however compre- 
hensible to one having the clue, yet in the absence of a clue the contradie- 
tions, the inconsistencies, the mystifications would be so numerous as to 
suggest the suspicion that the book was an elaborate hoax. 

This somewhat grotesque supposition is the best I ean find to symbolize 
the state of the existing relationships between mind and physiognomy. 
The subject-matter of each of these pages is typical of character; the 
description, of features. ‘The nearly allied objects treated of together, in 
each of the earlier pages, are the characters of two nearly allied races of 


men, which are united in the constitutions of their joint offspring, as the 
descriptions are united in their faces. The pages containing differently 
mixed accounts of more widely divergent objects stand for the countenances 
of those produced by the imtermarriage of races more strongly contrasted. 
And those highly involved pages, in which many objects are described in 
many ways, represent the faces of most persons around us who have come 
of the repeated mixture of mixed races. 

_ This heterogeneity of constitution seems to me the chief cause of the 
incongruities between aspect and nature which we daily meet with. Given 
a pure race subject to constant conditions of climate, food, and habits of 
life, and there is every reason to believe that between external appearance 
and internal structure, mental and bodily, there will be a constant and 
clearly-traceable connexion. Unite this race with another equally pure, 
but adapted to different conditions, and having a correspondingly different 
physique and face, and there will occur in the descendants, not a homo- 
geneous mean between the two constitutions, but a seemingly irregular 
combination of characteristics of the one with characteristics of the other 
—one feature traceable to this race, a second to that, and a third unitin 

the attributes of both; whilst in disposition and intellect there will be ras 
a like medley of the distinctive traits of the two origmals. 

The fact that the forms and qualities of any offspring are not a mean of 
the forms and qualities of its parents, but a mixture of them, is illustrated 
in every family. Almost uniformly the features and peculiarities of a child 
are separately referred by observers to father and mother respectively — 
Some to one and some to the other—nose and mouth to this side ; colour of 
the hair and eyes to that—this moral peculiarity to the first; this intel- 

one to the second—and so with the contour and idiosyncrasies of 
the body. Manifestly if each organ or faculty in a child was an average of 





of ancestral faces ‘thas been ‘kept, the same fact is more or tess apparent. “Tie 
pertinacity with which particular characteristics will re-preduce themselves 
tor rons is well exemplified im America, where any traces of negro 
bloed can be detected im the finger nails, when no longer visible in the-com- 
plexion. Amongst breeders of animals it is well known that after several 
generations in which no visible modifications were the effevts of - 
a cross will suddenly make their appearance. 
general law that an organism produced from two organisms constitutionally 
different is not a homogeneous mean, but is made up of separate elements 
taken in variable manner and proportion from the originals and united 
heterogeneously. 

In a recent number of the Quarterly Journal of the Agricultural 
there were published some results of the mixtave of French and Rnghch 
ee On ee ee ing on this pomt. 
Sundry attempts had made to improve the poor breeds by 
fine English ones. For a long time these attempts failed. ‘Nhe hybrids 
bore no trace of their English ancestry ; but were as dwarfed and poverty~ 
stricken as their French dams. Eventually the cause of failure was found 
to lie in the relative heterogeneity and homogeneity of the two constitutions, 
The superior English sheep were of mixed race; the French sheep, though 
inferior, were of pure race; and the ex, ey tee ner ng 
stitution of the one could not maintain itself agaist the simple and com- 
pletely balanced constitution of the other. ‘This, at first an i 
presently demonstrated. French sheep of mixed constitution havi 
obtai : by uniting —— —< irae bybea it was found that these 
hybrid French sh n united with the rid English ones, produced a 
cross in which the ‘English characteristics were jduly dé Now this 
inability of a mixed constitution to stand its ground against an unmixed one 
quite accords with the above induction. An unmixed constitution ds.one in 
which all the organs having for innumerable generations worked 4 
are in exact fitness, are perfectly balanced; and the system as# isin 
stable equilibrium. A mixed constitution, on the contrary, being made up 
of organs belonging to two separate sets cannot have them in exact 
cannot have them perfectly balanced ; and a systemin comparatively unstable 
equilibrium must result. But in wart ee to the stability of the equili- 
brium will be the power to resist disturbing forces. Hence when two con- 
stitutions in stable and unstable equilibrium respectively, become disturbing 
forces to each other, the unstable one will be overthrown and the stable one 
will assert itself unchanged. 

This imperfect co-ordination of parts in a mixed constitution, and this 
consequent instability of its equilibrium, are intimately connected with the 
vexed question of genera, species, and varieties; and, with a view to 
the intrinsic interest of this question and partly to the further elucidation of 
the topic in hand, I must again digress. 

The current physiological test of distinct species is the production of a 


i 


non-prolific hybrid. The ability of the offspring to ce itself is held 
to indicate that its parents are of the same species, widely they 
may differ in appearance ; and its inability to do this is taken as that, 


nearly allied as its parents may seem, they are distinct in kind. Of late 
however, facts have been accumulating that tend more and more to throw 
doubt on this generalisation. Cattle breeders have established it as a 
eneral fact that the offspring of two different breeds of ee oxen 
dwindle away in a few generations if allied with themselves ; and a good 
result ean be obtained only by mixing them with one or other of she erigi- 
nal breeds—a fact implying that what is true of so-called species is likewase 
true of varieties, er a modified form. The same phenomena are said to 
be observable in the mixtures of different races of men. They, too, it is 
alleged, cannot maintain themselves as separate varieties ; but die out unless 
there is intermarriage with the originals. In brief, there are sundry evi- 
dences pointing to the conclusion, that the hybrids produced from two dif- 
ferent races of organisms may die out in the first, second, third, fourth, &ifth, 
&e., generation, according as the constitutional ce of the races is 
greater or less. Now, the experience of the French sheep-breeders, above 
quoted, seems to me to suggest the rationale of these various.results. For 
if it be true that an organism produced by two unlike organisms is not a 
mean between them, but a mixture of parts of the one with parts of the 
other ; if it be true that these parts belonging to. two different sets areof 
necessity imperfectly co-ordinated and produce an tus im ingots 
equilibrium; then it becomes manifest that in ppotes as the di 
between the parent organisms is greater or less, the imperfection of co-ordi- 
nation, and of organic equilibrium in the offspring will be greater or less. 
Whence it follows, that according to the degree of organic incongruity be- 
tween the parents, we may have every i im the ofispring froma 
combination of parts so incongruous, that it will not work at all, up to acom- 
bination complete € to subsist permanently as a race. And this, as far 
as at present appears, is just what we find in fact. Between or i 
differing in character, no-intermediate organism 1s possible. the 
ference is less a non-prolific hybrid is produced—an organism so co- 
ordinated as to be capable only of incomplete life. When the differ- 
ence is still less, there results an organism capable of reproducing itself, 
but not of ing to its offspring complete constitutions. as the 





the two developments ef such organ or faculty in the parents, it would 
necessarily follow that all brothers and sisters should be alike ; or should, at 
any rate, differ no more than their parents differed from year to year. So 
far, however, from finding that this is the case, we find not only great 
irregularities produced by intermixture of traits, but no constancy in the 
mode of intermixture or the extent of variation produced by it. 


This very imperfect union of parental constitutions in the constitution of 


offspring —this transmission of individual traits instead of a general impres- 
Sion—ts yet more strongly illustrated by the re-appearance of peculiarities 
traceable to bygone generations. Forms, dispositions, and constitutional 
discases, possessed by distant ancestry, habitually come out from time to 
time in deseendants, Some single feature, or some solitary tendency, will 
agam and again show itself after seeming to be lost. It is notoriously thus 
with gout, scrofula, and insanity. On some of the monumental brasses 
contained in our old churches are engraved faces having traits still per- 


difference diminishes, the incompleteness of constitution is longer and 
in making its ongocmnee: until we come to the varieties of the same species 
which differ so slightly that their offspring are as permanent as themselves. 
| Even in these, however, the organic equilibrium seems less perfect, and 
more liable to be disturbed, as illustrated in the case I have quoted. Amd 
in conmexion with this inference, it would be interesting to inquire whether 
there is not a general difierence between the pure and the mixed constitu- 
tions in respect to their power of maintaining the balance of vital functions 
under disturbing conditions. Is it not a fact, that the pure breeds are har- 
dier than the mixed ones?, Are not the mixed ones, however, i 
tompe- 


| size, less capable of resisting unfavourable influences—extremes 
|rature, bad food, &c.? And is not the like true of mankind? 
Returning from these speculations to the topic im hand, it is manifest that 
| if there be any truth in them they serve further to illustrate the fact 
| that the offspring of two organisms not identical in constitution 1s a hetero- - 





sistent in the same family. Wherever, as in portrait galleries, a register ' geneous mixture of the two, and not a homogeneous mean between ‘them 
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Even without the aid of any such extensive generalisation as the one here 
suggested, however, there may be gathered from our daily experience suf- 
ficient evidence of this fact to serve the present purpose. The various modes 
in which the features, constitutions, and characters of the parents are mingled 
~ in children of the same families; the frequent revival of particular phy- 
sical or mental traits of long-dead ancestors; the disappearance and re- 
of specific diseases in the descendants from certain houses ; the 
persistency with which a dash of Indian or Negro blood will show itself in 
some solitary trait quite foreign to the rest of the appearance or nature— 
these and like familiar evidences sufficiently establish the truth as far as the 
human race is concerned. 

If, then, bearing in mind this truth, we remember the more or less 
composite character of the civilised races—the mingling in ourselves, for 
example, of Celt, Saxon, Norman, Dane, with sprinklings of other tribes; if 
we contem the complicated mixtures of constitution that have arisen 
from the union of these, not in any uniform manner, but with utter irregu- 
larity ; and if we remember that the incongruities thus produced affect the 
whole nature, mental and bodily—nervous tissue and other tissues ; we shall, 
I think, at once see that there must exist in all of us an imperfect corre- 
spondence between parts of the organism that are really related ; and that 
as one manifestation of this, there must be more or less of discrepancy be- 
tween the features and those parts of the nervous system with which they 
have a physiological connexion. 

And if this be so, then the difficulties that stand in the way of the belief 
that beauty of character and beauty of face are related, are considerably 
diminish It becomes possible at once to admit that plainness may co- 
exist with nobility of nature and fine features with baseness ; and yet to 
hold that mental and facial perfection are fundamentally connected, and will, 
when the present causes of incongruity have worked themselves out, be ever 
found united. 








Che Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Seconp Notice. 


Tuere are several kinds of life which the painters of the Royal Academy 
collection reflect from life as it appears in England. There is the ultra. 
civilised aspect on the whole surface, which forms the most common reflection 
—there is an art which peers below the surface, and brings forth, in the 
finished countenance, the deeper feelings that still throb under that exterior 
—and deeper still there are the wells of passion covered over, but not choked 
up nor dried up, which will last so long as humanity exists. We do not 
reckon amongst these the spasmodic life of the lay figure galvanised and 
anatomised, which is put into picture-making tableaux. 

There is more life infinitely in Schyfer’s portrait of Lord Dufferin; the 
young nobleman standing in his official costume as a peer; more life in 
Grant’s portrait of Lord John Russell, a complacent view of the statesman 
as he really is, with humanity smiling in his face and animation glistening in 
his eyes; in Lord Gough, a white-haired, moustachioed old cavalry officer, 
issuing his orders abroad; or in Middleton's portrait of the Emperor Na- 
poleon the Third—a view of the potentate idealised to the drawing-room 
type of an elegant gentleman, gayer in countenance than the same inscrutable 
statesman as he appeared while he was in exile in London, but not gainsaying 
the power which attaches to the very name of the man. 

There is some life, too, in E. M. Ward’s ‘‘ Duke of Argyle taking his last 
sleep before his execution.” It is on a larger scale than Ward generally 
uses. The duke, a man of strong frame, clothed in black, according to the 
costume of his period, is lying upon a bed; the form much disguised by 
heavy repose in which he is sunk, and the wrinkling of its loose garments. 
The light falls so that it brings the features into strong light and shade ; the 
countenance is sunk in deep sleep; the legs are chained. The rank of the 
sleeper, his costume, his person, the marked character of the face, the deep 
repose of the hands, the awed look of those who come to awaken him to 
death, concentrate upon the sleeping countenance associations, which 
present a picture of passion, and even of action, through this repose. 

The life is infinitely greater than the composition, as it would be called, 
of Mr. Maclise’s picture, or the ludicrous caricature of Mz. Hannah’s of 
“Lady Nithsdale petitioning for her husband’s pardon to George L.,” 
who is endeavouring to bolt from the scene, and is dragging her on her 
knees along a ruffled carpet. 

If passion may often show itself in repose far more than in action, Mr. 
O'Neil might usefully have applied that truth in the scene from Faust 
Margaret is taking a flower to pieces, trying by a well-known test, whether 
her suitor loves her or not. Faust is asking what she is at. She turns 
from him, and in this group does so with an earnestness as if the process 
were necessary to be done then and there, while her lover persecutes her 
with urgent questions. Retzsch understands the occasion better. In his 
well-known outline Margaret stands quietly, with countenance tender to 
a degree of melancholy, and is taking the flower to pieces abstractedly, 
while Faust, drawing her close to him, is watching the process ; infinitely 
more conscious, as she is, of their being together than of that work which 
is but a pretext for giving variety to their mutual consciousness. In Mr. 
O'Neil’s version, the picking of the flower—a trivial incident—becomes the 





real story of the picture ; in Retzsch’s view it takes its place as a 
nate trait; while the passion which animates the two figures, manifest 
deeply conscious repose, is made visible to the spectator by the voluptuous 
tender action and the speaking countenance, without either coarseness 
violence. Here—in Retzsch we mean, not in the picture before us—the 
or passion shows itself far more through a tender acquiescence than in the 
varied action of Mr. O’Neil, which almost amounts to romp. We have no 
biography of O’Neil before us, but taking the internal evidence of his wor 
we incline to conjecture that he labours under the difficulty which 
most English artists, in being familiar with life in its tamest form, and hay; 
to draw for the original of anything like passion upon imagination rather 
than experience. It is for these reasons, perhaps, that when the 

artist is dealing with real life, his best idea of passion is that arising from what 
is ordinarily called “trouble.” We still see malefactors hanged, and gentlemen 
are liable to arrest—a combination of elements which will give the ingre. 
dients for a prison scene. Young ladies and gentlemen continue to 

and even to sport; and most men who have gone through the experiences of 
life can arrive at some such conjecture of emotion as Mr. O’Neil’s “Man 
garet.” 

But, perhaps the view of English life which is most real in itself ang 
most invites the natural genius of English art, is that to which Webster 
has attached himself,—the expression of untutored feeling amongst the 
younger, or the more rustic parts of society. Nothing can be more 
true to natural feeling than his picture of the “ Village Offering”—a present of 
mushrooms, carried by a young girl in a plate to a venerable old lady, who 
may be the wife of the clergyman, or the village schoolmistress, 
gentle, almost too broken down to be actively benevolent, and wearing the 
trace, rather than the positive expression, of an amiable character ; the gl 
lady has come tottering forth, in black gown and respectability, to receive 
the humble offering, which the girl presents with all the outward trace of 
an inward emotion ; her countenance gentle, affectionate, respectful, almost 
to the extent of being awe-stricken ; while her sturdy little brother, who has 
come thither dragging his own carriage, stands bolt upright on his two feet, 
neither abashed nor hesitating, mutely performing his office as part of the 
deputation, and representing the type of manly duty in the bud. The finish 
of this picture is perfect. No detail stands out in too great prominency, 
and yet it is all executed with a completeness that would make the stil life 
alone worth possessing. ‘The same may be said of the “‘ Breakfast Party? 
in which a girl is sharing her porridge with a dog. 

In a minor degree Solomon's companion pictures, ‘ First Class—the 
Meeting,” and “‘ Second Class—the Parting,” belong to this order. In the 
one, a young gentleman is making his first insinuating advances to the young 
lady, while her father is sleeping; in the second, a mother is accompanying 
her son in his railway journey to his ship, while a friendly sailor in the next 
compartment, whose buxom wife has grown used to the severance, looks 
kindly over the partition. These pictures represent two pieces of English life 
as it actually occurs, not without merit. It may be asked of it, however, Cui 
bono? It is a fact that such things are so; but the artist fetches out nothing 
more than the spectator can observe for himself if he has his eyes about 
him, in a first or second class carriage, as the case may be. Matter of fact 
is not subject for art. All composition requires the combination of ideas 
not necessarily co-existent, but fitly brought together in order to suggest the 
moral conclusion or the deeper impress of passion. 

All these requirements are met in the very simple picture which Mr. 
Holman Hunt calls the “ Light of the World.” Mr. Holman Hunt is a Pre- 
Raphaelite, of whom we gather from this work that he is about to follow 
Mr. Millais out of the fantastic restrictions of that school, with all the 
power acquired under its rigorous study. There is still some Prae-Raphaelite 
narrow-mindedness in this composition, chiefly, however, in a tendency to 
adhere to poverty-stricken forms and combinations. The truthfulness of 
the design, however, is complete. The picture illustrates the verse from 
Revelations, 3rd chapter, 20th verse, “ Behold I stand at the door, and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come iato him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” The door is such as might be the 
postern at the back of some great house—the ground before it is overgrowa 
with grass and little flowers—creepers have trailed up it—its hinges are 
rusty. At that door Jesus is knocking with a face of indefatigable patience 
and sweetness—knocking as a man would who is prepared to wait; in 
hand he holds a lantern—on his own head is the glory—beyond are the 
stars of night shining under the trees. ‘The lantern casts its circumscribed 
but red light on the grass, the little flowers and the dew—on the door and 
the creepers, and upwards on the face of the bearer. From above the 
supernatural light of the head diffuses a mild but powerful light, which 
shines beyond the narrow range of the worldly lantern. The reader is left 
to make his own moral out of these accessories, and it is not difficult to read. 
The execution is beautiful. Defects might be pointed out here and there— 
as in the metallic character of the left hand; but the contrast of the two 


lights—the effect of colour in the creepers and flowers glowing with indi- 
vidual tints through the artificial light of the lantern—the soft yet vigorons 
effect of the whole—and the beautiful harmony between the expression 


the countenance and the tones of the colour, constitute a complete example 


Subordi. 


bya 


of design, in which the moral expression and the ay toy gente: 
aws of life, spirl 


combine to tell the story, and the whole is true to the 





| and human, organic and inorganic. 
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_ HEA distinctive feature—a ri d a corresponding fall with ROYAL OPERA—DRURY-LANE. 
LTH OF LONDON. Cenacle, Bronch. chases, sashutetn their former prices. 15th, Donizetti’ 


(From the Registrar-General’s Return.) 
the last three weeks the mortality of London has 
high, and the return for the week that ended 
Saturday manifests a decided tendency to in- 
The deaths, which in the last two weeks of 
were respectively 1193 and 1211, rose in the 


THE 


reba tare] in proportion to increase of po- 


pon eva becomes 1046. Hence it appears that 217 
Persons died last week, abo 

lation from the experience of former seasons. 
the increase is owing in part to a great depressio 


in the third week of April to 43-0 deg. in the fourth. | 


reset changes, which these numbers represent, 
have effected human life to some extent, as will be | 


geen by the 


3 ‘ = » -| mines. Quarz 
ases of the respiratory organs, which were suc | at discount. 


i 02, 186, and 226. ‘The average of last | 
—T ; a years was 167. Persons who died 
of other diseases, would also suffer from the same | 


rast week the birth of 995 boys and 890 girls, in 
all 1885 children, were registered in London. In 
nine corresponding weeks of the years 1845-53 the | 
average number was 1465. ; 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 29.329 in. 
The highest reading was 29.58 in. at the beginning 
of the week. The mean temperature of the week 
was 48.9 deg., which is 2.5 deg. below the average of 
the same week in 38 years. It was below the aver- 
age on every day of the week. The highest tempera- 
ture was 65.5 deg., and occurred on Friday; the 
lowest was 35.6 deg., and occurred on Sunday. The 
mean dew-point temperature was 44.8 deg.; and the 
difference between it and the mean temperature of 
the air was 4.1 deg. The wind blew generally from 
the south-west. Rain fell on every day but Thurs- 
day, though the whole amount of the week did not 
exceed 0.40 in., and of this more than the half fell 
on Monday. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


BEAUCHAMP.—May 11, in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the Hon. Mrs. Proctor Beauchamp: a daughter. 

CAVENDISH.—May 6, at Ayot St- Lawrence, Lady Emily 
Cavendish : a son. 

DENMAN.—May 5, at 14, Eaton-place South, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Denman : a son. 

MULGRAVE.—May 6, at 61, Eaton-place, the Countess of 
Mulgrave : a son. 

STEWART.—May 3, at 25, Belgrave-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Keith Stewart: a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


ALLEYNE—CLARK.~April 23, at St. John’s Church, 
Bardadoes, Fitz-Herbert Alleyne, Esq., second son of 
Sir Reynold A. Alleyne, Bart, to Anna Maria Best, second 

ter of Sir R. Bowcher Clarke, C.B , Chief Justice of 
joes and St. Lucia. 

DAWSON—HARROP.-—-May 9, at Bardsley Church, Lan- 

ire, Francis Alexander Dawson, Esq., third son of the 

4 Right Hon. George Robert Dawson, of Castledawson, 
county of Londonderry, Ireland, to Caroline Agnes, 

hter of Jonah Harrop, Esq., of Bardsley-house, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

HAWKES-—CAPEL.—May 10, at Watford Church, by the 
Hon, and Rev. W. Capel, the Rev. Abiathar Hawkes, eldest 
son of Major Hawkes, to Isabel, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. and Rev. W. oe. 

SHAND—GORDON.—May 8, John Shand, Esq., M.D., 
Kirkcudbright, to Mary Christian Gordon, second daughter 
of the late Sir John Gordon, Bart., Earlston. 

SUFFIELD—BARING.— May 4, at St. George's, Hanover- 
square, Lord Suffield, of Gunton-park, Norfolk, to Cecilia 
Aunetta, daughter of the late Henry Baring, Esq. 


The Bank of France threatens to lower their rate of dis- 
count to four per cent., which of course has improved the 
value of Rentes and shares. The Chancello 
on Monday night seems to be generally Cy in the 
City. The imminent quarrel between the Bank and the 
Government would not perha) d } 
| pet te aman 3 = large, e Aad La _ pen os 
. 8 t being somew inctin arbitrary and despotic 
first week of May to 1263. In the ten corresponding | capt s a 
ears 1844-53 the average number was | people 
y and dress themselves as she orders. There is a pretty 
widely-spread opinion that the “Chancellor” will have to 
come upon the country for a loan before the session is over, 
above the number derived by | whether he like it or not. Consols, it is apprehended, may 
maintain their value until after the dividend ; that once 
n | over, with the war expenditure not slackening, and possible 
hich fell f; 52°6 de | circumstances complicating matters, it is not easy to see how 
of the mean tem rature, Which Tell Irom 92°6 Geg. | they can maintain their present value, 


ly risen to 48°9 deg., the | greatly fallen. Berdan’s gold-crushing machine is always 
has subsequently . g-, | going wrong. ‘ 2 
— and Anglo-Californians; Frias are dull and flat. 


deaths in the last three weeks from | sold at 9/. per ton. Nothing doing in Rhenish or Jamaica 


r’s statement 


le to the mer- 








respects, and tyrannises in her over other 
ides her unlucky clerks, who are obliged to shave 


Mining shares are much neglected. Poltimores have 
Waliers have excellent accounts from Vir- 
eninsulas continue to send over ore, and the last shipment 
Rock, despite of most excellent accounts, are 


t 
Consols close at four o’clock very firm at 88, 88}, with an 
upward tendency. 





Consols, 88, 88} ; Caledonian, 53, 534; Chester and Holy- 
head, 13, 14; Eastern Counties, 114, 12§; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 53, 55; Great Western, 724 73,; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 59}, 60; London and Blackwall, 8, 8} ; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 97}, 984; London and Nort 
Western, 954, 96; London and South Western, 764, 774; 
Midland, 573, 58: Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 
6, 4 dis.; North Staffordshire, 63, 6} dis.; Oxford, Worces- 
ter, and Wolverhampton, 26, 28; Scottish Centrals, 84, 86; 
South Eastern, 58}, 58}; South Wales, 34, 35; York, New- 
castle, and Berwick, 64, 65; York and North Midland, 444, 
454; East Indian, 14, 2 pm.; Luxembourg, 43, 5; Ditto 
(Railway), 24, 3§; Ditto, Pref., 3, 14; Madras, §, 4 dis. ; 
Namur and Liege (with int.), 6}, 73; Northern‘of France, 
$1, 314; Paris and Lyons, 14}, 14 pm.; Paris and Orleans, 
42, 44; Paris and uen, 35, 37; Paris and Strasbourg 
304, 304; Sambre and Meuse, 73, 83; West Flanders, 3, 4; 
Western of France, 3, 4, pm. ; a Frias, $, } pm.; Anglo- 
Californians, par, } pm.; Carson’s Creek, 4, ¢; Colonial 
Gold, par,4 pm.; Great Nugget Vein, 3, i; Linares, 10, 11; 
New Ditto, ¢ dis., par; Nouveau Monde, 4, dis. ; ro 
Rock, 4 dis.; United Mexican, 24, 3}; Poltimores, 4, } dis. ; 
Peninsulas, {, 1 pm.; Australian Agricultural, 373, 384; 
Crystal Palace, 14,2 pm.; North British Australasian Loan 
and Land, 4 dis., par; Scottish Australian Investment, 1f, 14 
pm.; South Australian Land, 38, 39; Australasian Bank, 72, 

4; Oriental Bank, 43, 44 ex. div.; Union of Australia, 


7 
67, 69. 





CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, May 12. 


Loca TRADE.—The supplies of all Grain since Monday 
are moderate. There is a decidedly better feeling in the 
Wheat trade. The attendance from the country is more 
numerous, and a good trade doingat fully Monday’s rates. 
Barley very dull, and the turn in favour of the buyer. Oats 
firm with a steady demand. 

F. O. B.—From the Baltic ports the reports of the Wheat 
trade show no alteration this week. Trade here has not been 
active enough to allow of many transactions; there have, 
however, been some purchases made, and the demand is in- 
creasing from Wheat-producing districts, where stocks in 
the farmers’ hands appear to be greatly uced. Some im- 
portant purchases have been made of finest quality of Gen- 
nessee and Baltimore Flour at 37s. to 38s., cost and freight 
from French ports, and also in Spanish at 58s., cost and 
freight from same quarter. 

FLOATING TRADE.—We have again to report extensive 
arrivals off the coast this week—say 108 ‘oes in all, most 
of these consisting, as usual, of Wheat. he steadiness 
and healthy state of the Liverpool market, notwithstanding 
the late immense arrivals into that port, have had an in- 
fluence on the trade here, and there been much more 
disposition to purchase cargoes this week than for some 
time. 

The French markets are improving rather, and in many 
an advance of 1s, has taken place. 

Indian Corn has been very quiet, but the trade is rather 
more encouraging. African Maize was offered in vain at 
378. 6d. at the beginning of the week after asale at 35s. 6d. 
T hree cargoes have been since sold at rather over this price. 
A cargo of Egyptian sold at 33s., but a fine one could not be 
purchased now under 35s., if even so low. 





DEATHS. 
BRADFORD.—March 9, at St. Petersburg, Lieutenant- 


Colonel Henry Nicholson Bradford, late in the service of |! 


the Emperor of Russia, aged forty-five. 


BLAIR.—March 16, at Mhow, India, Lieutenant C. F. Hun- | 


ter Blair, Twenty-second Madras Native infantry, son of 
Sir D. Hunter Blair, Bart. 


OGILBY.—April 26, at her residence, Brandenburg-lodge, | 


-road, Elizabeth, Lady Ogilby, widow of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir David Ogilby, of the Hon. East 
seas Com y’s Service. 
oe E.- 6, at Ediuburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
WY okene -E.LC.8. 
YMAN.—May 9, at Ramsgate, Adela, daughter of Henry 
the late Qo of Valparaiso, Chili, and granddaughter of 
of 1 aged treme, ex-President of the Republic 








Commercial Whairs. 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, May 12, 1854. 
Consots, owing to the shortness of stock a | the large 
par Party, went up the early part of the week, just 
= ling-day, to 834 3. The Bank yesterday very 
: my raised their rate of discount to five and 
1 ee: and this coming in the midst of the 
~ ng transactions, caused much confusion in 
Very wine’ Consols fell to 874 , and some were 879 4, 
the oem quotations. A rally, however, took place, and 
ad ng they are looking better. Mexican stock has 
ee a trifle in value, owing to the Gadsden Bill 
this Lape the American House of Re yresentatives ; but 
is still weak, and not firmly held. Russian Fives 





are about 9496, In the railway market there has been no 


Egyptian Beans are held at 45s. with no buyers at the 
orice. 
Barley remains precisely as last noted. 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


} 


| 
| 


Sat. Mon. | Tues. Wed. Thur.| Frid. 





Bank Stock............ 205 | 205 | ...... ' 202 esee | 

3 per Cent. Red...... 864 | 86) | 864 | 878 86%! 87 
3 per Cent.Con.An. 87} | 87 8S 883 | 87) 88 
Consols for Account 87§ | 87; 88 883 873 | 88 
3 per Cent. An. .... 87 | 87 87} 884s 88 

New 5 per Cents, ...) ....00 | .seoee | seosee | coveee | severe | sevens 
Long Ans. 1860....... at 4) | 9-16 ...... 4B | .n0000 
India Stock............ «00+ 237 «235 | 235 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 10d oo... | ee  < pee | lid 
Ditto, under £1000 ...... BE 't cesece:} conven 15d/ 5d 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... O89} issu 2 2p 1p! 2p 
Ditto, £500............ SS | 20 tans Sei 2Gt sam 
Ditto, Small wo... ....0 SP] Sp | crm 1d} 2p 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 


UOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 962 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 


(LAST OFFICIAL 


Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 54 Cents 1822 ......+.....0008 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... . | Russian 44 per Cents.... 
Danish 5 per Cents....... | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 18 
Ecuador Bonds............ Spanish Committee Cert. 


Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 23}! of Coup. not fun... os 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 34 per Cents. 11 

Acc., May 16 ............ 24 | Belgian 44 per Cents.... ... 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. ... | Dutch 2} per Cents....... 58 


ON MONDAY, Ma 8 
Ona Tm, LUCREZIA BORGIA. Lucresia, Madame 


Agatha, Caradori ; 


‘On Tuesday, May. 16th, Weber’s DER FREISCHUTZ. 
be Madame ser Max, Herr Reichardt ; and Cas- 
par, Herr 


On Wednesday, May 17th, Bellini’s LA SONNAMBULA. 
On Thursday, = Har FIDELIO. Leonora, 
uw ° ’s . 
Madame Caradort Florestan, Herr Reichardt; and Rocco, 
err Formes. 

On Friday, May 19th, Bellini’s LA SONNAMBULA. 
Amina, Madlle. Agnes Bu 

. On Saturdeg. 5 how 3 2oth (hrs time Masety Don JUAN. 
nu r » mes r Rudersdorf ; 
Herr Reichasdt, Prague, and ee - 

Gallery, 1s.; Pit, 2s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; First Circle, 4s- ; 
Dress Circle, 5s. ; Stalls, 7s.: Private Boxes, One, Two, ° 
and Four Guineas each. Box-office open from Ten till 
daily, where places may be secured. Private Boxes and 
Stalls to be had of Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond- 


street. 

The following Operas are in rehearsal :—Auber’s FRA 
DIAVOLO, supported by Mr. Sims Le, Mr. W and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves; and Auber’s MASANIELLO. 
niello, Mr. Sims Reeves. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
On Monday, and during the Week, will be presented the 
Burletta called FIGHT PROXY. 
ncipal Characters b 
F. Robinson, Vincent, J. 
vens and Turuer. 
After which 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
Sustained by Messrs. F. Robson, J. H. White, Leslie, 
Vincent, Franks, H. Rivers, Mrs. Chatterley, and the Misses 
P. Horton and Marston, 
To conclude with 
TO OBLIGE BENSON. 
ER KOLLNER MANNER GESANG 
VEREIN.— Hanover-square Rooms.—Further ar- 
rangements.—Mr. MITCHELL fully announces that 
the above distinguished Society will continue their CON- 
oe at . . Soe a the gy order :— 
onday morning, 15; nesday, 17; Friday, 
May 19. And the last CONCERT will take place on Satur- 
day evening, May 20. The MORNING CONCERTS com- 
mence at Half-past Three, and the EVENING CONCERT 
comenrnees at Half-past Right. Director, Herr FRANZ 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; unreserved Seats, 5s.; which 
may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond-street. 


EXT the POLYTECHNIC, Regent- 
street.—Mr. FRIEND'S GRAND MOVING DIO- 
RAMA of CANADA and the UNITED STATES, daily, at 3 
and 8 o’clock. Descent of and River St. Lawrence. 
With songs, glees and choruses. Mr. Friend now lectures 
— sings himself, Admission 1s., 2s., 3s-, Box-office open 
aily. 


O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Mr. T. H. 
CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies 
and Gentlemen in his improved METHOD OF WRITING, 
which enables those who take advantage of it to acquire 
as t a degree of freedom and facility as can be desired. 
pectuses of terms, &c., may be at 81, Lombard- 


street, City. _ 
PATENT STARCH 





Messrs. F. Robson, H. Wigs. 
. White, Moore, the Misses Ste- 




















LENFIELD 
(used in Her M jesty’s jounées) and WOTHER- 
SPOONS’ Machine-made CONFECTIONERY, MARMA- 
LADE, JAMS, JELLIES, &c. (which gained the Prize 
Medal of 1851). May be had of all Grocers; wholesale of 
Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen-street , Cheapside, 
London. : cx: 
pt Y OFF TEA.—The prices of all our 
TEAS again REDUCED 44. per pound. 
mene Coagen Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38.; former prices, 3s., 
. 2d., 3s. . 
Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s, 4d., 8s. 8d.; former prices, 
3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 4s. 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d; former 
prices, 4s., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d., and 5s. 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s. 4d. 
Prime Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d. Prime Mocha, 


1s. 4d. 
Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years old), 1s. 6d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent free to 
pon railway station or market-town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COM PANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 

A general price-current sent post free on application. 








H E CHOLERA!!! 

Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia. 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Chi it and Chloride 
of Zinc. Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s. ; ’-pints, 6d. by all Che- 
mists, , om and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London. 








HE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Reduction in Price—CREWS'S DISINFECTING FLUID 
is the Best and Cheapest for the purification of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Dog mag oy ~ ’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
ns, Water Closets, &c., the ection of Sick 
eae, and for the Prevention of Contagion 
mes. 

The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its poy ht 
by the College of Physicians. Unlike the action of 
other disinfectants, it dest all noxious smells, and 
itself scentless. The mangihaburen, ha’ ae a 
monopoly fostered by the false assumption of the 76 
patent, has to warn the public Seine all eperions 

r which 


tions. Each Bottle of Crews’s 





a densely c t 
hs diluted for use with 200 times its bulk 








Portuguese 5 p. Cents. 387 | Dutch4perCent.Certif, 87 


instructions accom each 
Chemists and Shipping prem in the United . 
Imperial quarts at 2s.; pints at 1s.; helt pie pa 
vessels at 5s. or allen. Manufactured G. G 
Commercial Wha , Mile-end, London, 
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JOHN WHITE, CONSIGNEE AND| 


3 Buyers of the above 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 


are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WELLIAM 8. BURTON'S. SHOW- ROOMS, 


Claret, : ruling Champagne, 42577 Moselle and Hock Oxford-street ( f Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, 
3 af ord-s' corner of Newman- i 

stil) or 44s. and upwards; Dinner Sherrics, froma ny and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place. They are the 

; ’s Sherry, 36s. to 42s.; Fine Old Crusted in the world, and contain such an assortment of 

368. to 42s.; U 48s. to 54s. Termscash. All| PENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 

other Wines, of the best brands and choicest vintages, at | GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached 

moderate in full-sized bottles, or at per | ejsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 

, if preferred.—34, , Cannon-street. exquisitenessof workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 


ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto 





LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. 

S. ALLSOPP and SONS beg to inform the 

ng orders for the March 

in casks of 18 Gallons and 

BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; 
Branch Establishments 


that th steri 
are now 
Brewings of their PALE 
upwards, at-the 
undermentioned 


London, at 61, King William-street, City ; 
iv at street ; 


Li . ’ 
Manchester, at Ducie-place ; 


ley, ab Burnt 3 
w, at. 115,St. Vincent-street; 


G 

Dublin, at quay ; 

Birmin = at arket Hall ; 

South Wales, at 13, King-street, Bristol. 


and at the 


vith ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
121. 128.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
78. to 3l.; Steel Fenders from 2. 15s. to 62. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire-irons from 
Is. 9d. the set to 41. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


and ‘ 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


"TEA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.-—The largest assortment of London made 


TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. 


Messrs. ALTA tA mat Sone 1-4 ys fe potogg sf A r BURTON'S, from 30s. to 62. 
siromely recommended. by the medical profession, may be [HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
a OTTL m a * ; CING i y MS. BU 
rr RESPECTABLE LICENSED VICTUALLERS STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 


on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” being specially asked for. 


When in bottle, the 
= by its- having “ 
t. 





OCOA is a NUT, which, besides farina- 
ceous substance, contains a bland oil, less liable 
lity. P ing these two nu- 


than any other oil to ranci 





tritive substances, Cocoa 
inaceous substanee is so perfect 


Such a union is 
E © 


e delicate stomach, 1s. 6d. 
pathic Chemist, 112, Great 


bury, near the British 


Piceadilly. 
In regard to purity, see the 








—In accordance with our us’ 
REDU! ON in the value of our good: 






REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as 
we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- 
nefit of this act of the Government. a 
s. d. 

The Best Pekoe Congou ....... we. 3 8 the pound. 

Strong Breakfast ditto ....... 30 oe 

Good sound ditto ..................000068 2 8 e 

Choice Gunpowder ....................4 48 pe 

Finest Young Hyson .................. a4 4 = 

Good Plantation Coffee ............... 10 = 

Cuba, Jamaica or Costa Rica ...... 1 4 ” 

Choice old Mocha.....................0+ 16 ye 

The Best Homceopathie Cocoa...... 1 0 ” 


For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 
tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 


rices. 


All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of. the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, toany 


part of England. 





CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 

the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 

ften hurtful in its 

” being worn round 

the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 

ease and closeness that it cannot be deteeted, and may be 

p. A descriptive circular may 

the Truss (whieh cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 


Hernia. The useof a steel spring (so o! 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Ban 


the Moe- Main Pad an 
worn during slee 


the circumference of the bod. 


,and 


nuineness of the label can be ascer- 
SLLSOPP and SONS” written across 


Al . 

is a most valuable article of diet, 
more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, the 
i ly inco ted with the 

oily, that the one will prevent the other from separati 
nted in the Cocoa prepared by JAM 
htful flavour, in part dependent upon the 
oil, is retained, and the whole preparation is one suited to 
th rib. JAMES EPPS, 
ll-street, Blooms- 
Museum ; 82, Old Broad-street, City, 
a few doors from the Bank of England; and Egyptian Hall, 


rt of the Analytical Sani 
tary Commission, in The Lancet, July 5, 1851. 


ES 


NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 
PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. 
practice of always being 

FIRST to give the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every 
8, we have at once 
lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the 


y, two inches below the hips | 


being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITH, 228 


Piccadilly, London. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
COSE VELNS, 


For VARI- 


and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 


LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 


nary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. tol6s. Postage, 6d. 


rous, light 





AFNESS, SINGING IN EARS, and 
Nervous Deafness. New mode of instantly restoring 
hearing without operation, pain, or use of instruments. By 


one on, &@ permanent cure is guaranteed to any 
sufferer, although partially or totally deaf for forty or fifty 


—s Dr. H Ni. 
place Institution, applied 
of deaf icants with peril ha 


of society from the | pared White India-rubber, and, as it is a non-conductor, 
Peer to the Peasant: Dr. N, Member of the Lon- ‘Aids of any temperature may with thoro -h comfort be 
don Coll of 2nd ; LAC., imbibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of 
April, Consultations every day 10 till 4, withont | smell and taste being at the same time wholly provided 
- ee, at VF 4 P u yp vareedly | Lad peculiar nature of its preparation.—To be | 
4 ned only 
Just published, Self-cure of Deafness, for Country 61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON. 


Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant 
FREE. 


fees, sent on receipt of Seven Stamps, 


- This extraordinary discovery is known and practis: 
OGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the Suffolk- 


ed 


m daily on numbers 


in every case, 


success 
hersons instantly to hear conversation with 
: can be seen from the most 
certi: from al. 
and numbers of 


i] 


>| TON’S. He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which.are 


devoted to the exelusive Show of [ron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
tresses. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 17s.; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent Lron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 21s. ; and 
Cots, from 21s.each. Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
iteads, in great variety, from 2/. 19s. to 131, 13s. 
TEA- 


parties MACHE and IRON 


TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 


novelty. 
Gothic shape Papier Maché 





Trays, per set of three ......... from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto ........ . from 18s. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto.................. from 7s. 6d 





Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread-baskets equally 


low. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING LRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japauned wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), so 
arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREBT (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 


1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


OVELTY IN BEDSTEADS.— 
HAMMOND'S newly-invented ORIENTAL OTTO- 


bedstead for two persons on a moment’s notice; price, mat- 
tressed complete, 35s. The largest stock of Bedsteads, Beds, 


Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, London. 


‘ TRESSES.—The most durable Bedding is a well- 
made SPRING MATTRESS; it retains its elasticity, and 
will wear longer without repair than any other mattress, and 
with one French Wool and Hair Mattress on it is a most 
luxurious Bed. HEAL and SON make them in three 
varieties. For prices of the different sizes and qualities, 
apply for HBALand SON’S ILLUSTRATEDCATALOGUE 
OF BEDSTEADS and priced LIST OF BEDDING. 


by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 





STAYS SUPERSEDED. 
NREAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BC- 


DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 
deformity, and implant disease. Curvature of the spine, 
consumption, and a host of evils arise from their use. MAR- 
TIN’S ELASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, aud im- 


impossible under the pressure which is the great aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 





| sent by post. 


| KE. and E. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 
A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 





(PSETH.—By Iler Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of 
| chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER in the con- 
| struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.— 
| Mr. EPHRAIM MOSBELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| street, Grosvenor-square, Sole Inventor and Patentee. A | 
| new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the | 


adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and success, 
jof chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER as a 
| lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordi- 
| nary results of this application may be briefly noted in a 
few of their most prominent features, as the following :—All 
| required, a greatly increased freedom of suction is supplied, 
a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit, 
| perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured, while, 
from the softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the 
| greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, 
{or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums. The 
acids of the mouth exert no agency on the chemiecally-pre- 


22, Gay-street, Bath. 
34, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or | 


MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms a full-sized | 


| 
Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom, at HAMMOND’S | 


EAL AND SON’S SPRING MAT-| 


It | 
contains designs and prices of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, | 
and prices of every eae of Bedding, and is sent free | 


ting to the figure that natural elegance, which is quite 


|} and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple fas- | 
| tening in front, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be | 


To be obtained only of the Inventors and Manufacturers, | 


sharp edges are avoided, no springs, wires, or fastenings are | 


| 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN ‘i 
S COMPANY. —_ KING 


eter Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
e Court of Directors grant LETTERS CREDIT 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Guameaet 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is n 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected, 
Apply at the Company's Offices, 54, Old Broad. street, 
n. WILLIAM Manager, 
London, May, 1854. apni 





el 
UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH. 
DAY PRESENTS.—Comprising every deserj 


English and foreign fancy also gold tion of 
lery, clocks, watches, gold chaius, dressing and writin one 
work boxes, leather goods, &c. Futvoye’s 4l. 4s, mee, 


‘ gold w: 

four holes, jewelled horizontal escapement, 

Futvoye’s 3/. 3s. ladies’ rosewood resting ~ rami 
drawers, and solid silver top bottles; Futvoye's 
maché articles of surpassing beauty; an unlimited Papier 
ment of bronzes, china, glass, alabaster, and articles of fr 
jouterie and vertu. bi. 

lilustrated catalogues sent on application. 
FUTVOYE, 154, Regent-strect, corner of Beak-street, 


——— 
NLASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS op 

the same beautiful fabric as POPE TRS 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE VEINS.—Dhose 
for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are adm; 
adapted for giving adequate support with By7, 
LIGHTNESS—a point little attended to in the com 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto emploved, 
Instructions for measurement and prices On application, 
and the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, Pane 
and Plante, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, Londoy, 


= he 
LD PATTERNS BRUSSELS Car 
PETS.—Families who do not object to pattems of 
last year’s designs, have now an opportuni Of selecting 
from upwards of 1000 pieces of dining and ing room 
carpets, at a considerable allowance from the manufag. 
turers’ prices. Thus superior qualities (the Comber pag 
terns), original price 4s. 9d. and 5s. per yard, are now 8. 6 
and 3s. 9d.; three-thread Brussels are reduced from 4s, togg, 
and 3s. 3d. per yard; and several large lots of really good ang 
durable Brussels are to be sold at 2s. 6d. and 28. 9d. par 
| yard. Tapestry, velvet pile, and Turkey carpets in grest 
| variety. Silk, worsted, and cashmere damasks for curtains 
| Good washing damasks, from 21s. per piece of 9 yarda 
Patterns forwarded to any part of town or cowntey, and 
are now on view at the National Linen Company’s war. 
houses, 105, Pleet-street, corner of Farringdon-street, and 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. 

















| UNN’S TAILORS’ LABOUR 
AGENCY invites public attention. to the principles 
| on which it is conducted, and by which it offers univers) 
| advantages, both to the producer and the consumer, om- 
| bining high wages to the one with low charges to theother. 
| Conducted by the agent at small cost, it secures the kest 
labour, and pays the best price for it; while it i 
a part of its trading profits to the moral and socialelevation 
of its operatives, and has provided, at a cost of nearly 100, 
| Schools for the education of their children, Lecture Hall, 
| Library, Warm Baths, &c- See a more lengthened state 
| ment in the Times of any Weduesday, or send for a 
| spectus. A useful Dress coat, 28s.; wages paid for 
| 10s. 9d. A first-class Dress Coat, 2/, 16s.; wages paid for 
| making, 15s.—13 and 14, Newington-causeway; and 39 and 
40, Bridge House-place, opposite. 





R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN 
} COD LIVER OIL —Preprarep ror Mepienyit 
USE IN THE LorropEN IsLes, NoRwAY, AND PUT TO THE 
| TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFEGIUAL 
REMEDY FOR Consumption, AsTumMa, Gout, CaRoxIc 

{HEUMATISM, AND ALL ScroruLous DisBases. 
Approved of and recommended by Brerze.ivs, LImsé. 
| WoEHLER, JONATHAN PERETRA, FovQuIER, and numerous 
| other eminent medical men and scientific chemists in 
| Burope. 
| Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of 
| Belgium and the Netherlands. 
| Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Con- 
| tineut, in consequence of its proved superior power 
cacy—effecting a cure much more ra idiy. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chatk, volatile acid, andthe 
elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essen 
tial eo larger quantities than the pale oils made 
in England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by 
their mode of preparation. 

A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarke upon 
its superiority, directions for use, cases in whieh it has-been 
prescribed with the greatest success, and testimonials for- 
warded gratis on application. 

The subjoined testimonial from BARON LrEnIG, Professor 
of Chemistry at the University of Giessen, is selected from 
| innumerable others from medical and scientific men of the 
highest distinction :— 
| “Sir,—I have the honour of addressing you my warmest 
| thanks for your attention in forwarding me your work on 
chemical composition and properties, as well as on the medl- 
cinal effects, of various kinds of Cod Liver Oil. . 

“You have rendered an essential service to science My 
your researches, and your efforts to provide sufferers “1 
this Medicine in its purest and most genuine state must é 
| sure you the gratitude of every one who stands in 
| its use. ‘ conn of 
“T have the honour of remaining, with exppressions 
the highest regard and esteem, 

“ Your sincerely, 


“DR. JUSTUS LIEBIE. 
“ Giessen, Oct. 30, 1847. 
- To Dr. de Jongh, at the Hague.” with 
pot JHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, Ibeier 
| Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
| and Co., 77, Strand, Sole Consignees and Agents a! 
| United Kingdom and British Possessions; RETAT by 
Est END Branon, 96, New Bond-street; 
respectable chemists and vendors of medicine 
Country, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASORE. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4. 9d. 
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ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
KING-STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
WEST STRAND, LONDON; 
CAVENDISH. ROW, RUTLAND-SQ., DUBLIN; 
WALMER-BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—civil, | 
naval, or military. s, life assurance being contem- 
ously ln aod personal or any other suffi- 
rane . | 
cient security: cent., divided every five years 
Four-fifths, or OM ders titled to profits. * 2 
amongst all policyholde eu b 
, Manchester— | 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN. 
and Secretary, London— | 
Actuary VILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. 


~ ead ; . . 
ATILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain 
Tickets of Insurance against RAILWAY ACCI- 
DENTS for the Journey, on payment of 1d, 2d. or 3d. by 


werent ing Clerks, at all the Principal Rail- 
ina Ot Ss Mv aya take a Railway Ticket. RaAILWay 


PaesRNGBRS ‘AssURANCE OFFICE, 3, OLD BRoAD-STREET, 
lease. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR 
W y THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCLETY. A Liberal 
commission “and procuration fees allowed. Applications to 
ee WILLOUGHBY WOODBRIDGE, 

Manager and Actuary. 


nmonger-lane, London. i" ; 
ac ices on Personal Security. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall-mali East, and 7, St. Martin’s-plaee, Tra- 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and JuLy, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 





HOUSES.—IMPORTANT PUBLIC NCTICE. 


LONDON AND SUBURBAN FREEHOLD LAND 
AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HIS Society (in addition to the ordinary 
Freehold Land business) has organised a valuable and 
eminently practical and equitable scheme for building 
houses for members on their allotments, and as the terms 
are suited tomeet the wants and wishes of all classes, it is 
hoped that every one will avail himself of the advantages 
to be derived from this department, as by its aid every 
individual possess a house, which, being freehold, may 
be truly called ris own, and that by simply converting his 
rent into capital, thus effecting a saving of money which 
would otherwise be for ever lost to him. ‘ake an example 
by way of illustration:—A member living in a six-roomed 
house, forwhich he pays 25/. a-year rent, holds a share in 
é land department, aud is desirous of having a house, 
similar to the one in which he lives, built for him on his 
allotment. To entitle him to this he must hold two shares 
in the Building Fund, which costs him 2s. per week until 
the house is completed and ready for occupation. He then 
chooses a term of ‘years to repay for it, say fifteen years, for 
which the weekly instalment is lls. 3d., amounting to 
291, 58. a-year, being 4/. 5s. a-year, or 2id.a day more than 
he has been paying rent for a house of which not a brick or 
tile would ever have been his, and multiplying this sum by 
fifteen, gives 631. 15s. as the actual total cost out of pocket, 
and this not fora leasehold house at a ground-rent, but a 
house clear of all incumbrance, which to let would 

produce an annuity of 25/. a year for ever. 

Prospectuses, Tables of Rates, and every information may 
be obtained daily at the Offices, 70, Fenchurch-stree t, near 
the Blackwall Railway, or by post enclosing two stamps. 

J. TAYLOR, Manager. 





THE BALLOT. 


[_ONDon AND SUBURBAN FREE. 
D LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 
= 300.5 Entrance Fee, 1s, ; Monthly Subscription, 4s. 
wt /BLIC MEETING will be held’ on TuEsDAY. the 
vera in the Albion Hall, Dalston; Lawrence Hey- 
taken at Eu sae srpectods to preside. The chair will be 
~ + OClock, and a ot will take place for 30 
Rights of Choice, and 10 will be added by sotution. es 


T= INDISPUTABLE LIFE-POLICY 


ABD OF TRADE, DEPARTMENT 

OF SCIENCE AND ART.—The exhibition of the 
Advanced Studies of the following Schools of Art, will be 
opened on SaTURDAY, the 20th of May, at Gore House, Ken- 
singtou :— 


Aberdeen Metropolitan, including 
Belfast Central Male 
Birmingham Central Female and 
Chester Finsbury district 
Cork | Neweastle-on-Tyne 
Coventry | Paisley 

Dublin Potteries (Staffordshire) 
Dudley | Sheffield 

Durham | Stourbridge 

Glasgow | ngton 

Limerick | Worcester 

Macclesfield York 


The works belong to the following Stages of Instruction, 
Stage 9, Anatomical Studies;—11, Painting ornament from 
the flat, or copies;—14, Painting geeneral, direct from nature ; 
—15, Painting compositions of color;—16-17, Painting the 
human figure from casts and in color ;—18, Modelling orna- 
ment;—19, Modelling the human figure or animals;—20, 
Modelling flowers &c., from nature ;—2¥, Elementary design ; 
—23, Technical studies in Architectural design, Surface 
decoration, Plastic design, Moulding, Lithography, Wood 
engraving, and Porcelain painting. 

Marlborough House, 10th May, 1854. 


RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE BY ONE 
PAYMENT. 


‘THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE-POLICY 


COMPANY grant Policies to Members of their own 
Company, assuring against Death by Kailways, on payment 
of ONLY ONE SUM OF FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. 
Thus a person aged 30, who has an ordinary Assurance with 
the Company for 100/., for which wo page 2/. 4s. 11d. annually, 
may have a Railway Policy for 1000/. for one single payment 
of 40s., payable in the event of his death by railway acci- 
dent, and in addition to the 100/. secured by the ordinary 
policy. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 


COMPANY have introduced a Plan of Assurance, 
whereby the following important advantages are secured by 
ONE POLICY :— 

1. The payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself | 
at a specified age. 

2. An Annuity to commence at that age. 

8. The payment of a principal sum in the event of death, 
whenever that may happen. 

4. The full benefit of all sums paid, although the Pre- 
miums should at any time be discontinued. 

5. Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified 
age. 

6. Small periodical payments, so as to suit the conveni- 
ence of the Assured. 

The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly; but by an arrangement with an Agent, acting for 
the Company, they may be paid weekly or monthly. 

All these advantages are obtained by one Policy, and there | 
is no sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the | 
party should not continue his payments. 

As an example, a person a 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, | 
will seeure 50/. payable to himself on his attaining 60 years | 
of age, and an Annuity of 102. on reaching that age; and in 
the event of his death at any time (however soon that may | 
~~ after he has made the first payment), the 502. will be 
paid to h 





is representatives. By doubling the Premium the 
sum assured will be 100. and the Annuity 20/. If in place of | 
fixing upon the age of 60, he should prefer the age of 55, the | 


be 3/. 16s. Od. yearly. As an example of the effect of discon- 
tinuing to pay Premiums, suppose a person aged 25 to take | 
a Self-Protecting Policy for 100/. and an Annuity of 207. | 
payable on attaining 60, and to continue the payment of! 
premiums only until he reaches 35 years of age, in such case 
the Policy will remain effectual to the extent of 277. 4s. 6d., | 
and an annuity of 5/. 8s. 10d. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 

London, 72, Lombard-street, 


[SDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
LB 
No. 72, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 


Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., ME 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Esq. | Robert H. Forman, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 


H. A. Bevan, x 4 | J. Mathews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. Charles O. Parnell, Esq. 
W. Williams, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Adron, Esq. | Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
Charles M‘Culloeh, Esq. Henry Burnett, Esq. 
SoLiciTors.— Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
SECRETARY.—David Alison, Esq. 
Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught-terrace, Edgware- 





All shares on which three months’ subscripti 
id (3 ; t s’ subscription have been 
<~ actin arrear) will be entitled to go into the ballot. 
Subset tree placed on the List of Rights to choose. 
All the ue = increased on obtaining an allotment. 
6 thooee f essful Shares in this Ballet will be enabled 
Se from the splendid estate of Fighty Acres just 


urchase: T 
nn office ping °ttenham, hear the Hornsey Statien,—See 


BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


2 3,2 Flan peculiar to this society, every member can have 
his phe or him on his allotment ata slight increase 
the benefi isl ge thus removing the great obstacle to 
mo rom hey m— ~' Freehold Land Societies. 

be “Prospectuses, and every information may 
the Blane at the O ices, 70, Fenchurch-street, City, near 
Way, every day between 10 and 5 0 clock. 

J. TAYLOR, Manager. 





BONA FIDE OPPORTUNITY is 
®red by which a handsome fortune can be obtained 
i L me fortune can be obtained, 
(ri rn for a small investment. Apply for Prospectuses 


hich will be sent r 
: free ?, B. i “4 
street, Strand, tg to F. E. Fuld and Co. 32, Vil 


road, 
The Rev. James Shergold 4. Bevteghe Lowtker, 


Boone, A: a 
Captain Creed. Charles Pemberton, Esq. 
Roger Gadsden, Bq, George Y. Robson, Esq. 
’. H. Trinder, > 


SECRETARY.—Charles Hoghton, =. 
The Policies of this Company being indisputable (in terms 
of the Deed of Constitution duly istered) are TRANS- 
| FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being depen- 
| dent, as in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of 
| past, and perhaps forgotten circumstances, and office docu- 
| ments. Used as FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the 
assured from all doubt and anxiety as to the future. 
This is a purely MUTUAL SOCIETY, there being no pro- 
prietary y to whom any part of the fits belong, the 
| whole being divisible amongst the insured themselves. The 
following shows the | 


| e and steady progressive amount of 
Business the Company is now doing, and has done during 
| the last five years: 








Sums Assured. New Premiums. 
re De £4,364 
ee. ee 110,215. 3,974 
BOGE .hsins ne ee 4,438 
ciate 5,195 4,296 
conse one 128,093 nnesesie. ernee . ret 
ALEXANDER ROBER’ IN, Manager. 


AND DRAMAS, and i 
eel OF THE WRITINGS OF 





This day, price 6d. 
RONSTAT AND THE RUSSIAN 
FLEET. Reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day"is published, price 4s. cloth, 
JOLUME VIIL., comtaining COMEDIES 
Sceecrep 
GLAS JER- 
*,* Vol be q 
olumes 1 or a had Cousther or segaretely, 
BRADsrRY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 











2s. 6d. sewed, cloth 3s. 6d. Now ready, Third Edition of 


pt 


HE BALLAD OF BABE CHRISTA-- 
BEL, aud other Lyrical. Poems. With additional 
eces and a Preface. By GERALD MASSEY. 


London: Davip Boeves, Fleet-street. 





Just published, 1 vol., 8¥o, 656 pp., 128. 


TH DIVINE DRAMA of History and 
A. 


Civilisation. By the Rev. JAMES SMITH, 
CHAPMAN and HALA, 198, Piecadilly. 


CONVENTUAL INSTITUTIONS. 
This day, in feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


UICKSANDS on FOREIGN SHORES! 
Every parent in the om ought to place this —) 





in ~ the hands of his daughters. It is written by a > 
has been revised by a living prelate highly distinguished in 
the world of letters. 


and the Abuses.of the 
| Bishops of Rome. 
of the “ Inf 


BLACKADER and Co., 13, Paternoster-row. 





HAS CHRISTIANITY BEEN RETARDED BY THE 
DISPLAY OF THE WAR-CROSS? 
Just published, in small 8vo, price 7s., 
HE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT 
AS STANDARDS IN WAR: their Origin, Progress, 


Cross as-de' and enforeed by the 
By JAMES J. - ~ geal es Author 


of Ar ‘ 
London ; ADAM Scott, Charterhouse-square. 








Price 14d., 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU- 
LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
No. 19.—SaTurpay, May 13. 
CONTENTS : 
CHRISTMAS-DAY ON THE NILE. 
Tue SICK-NURSE AND THE SICK-ROOM. 
Wearyfoot Common, By Lerrcn Rircutr. 
Chapter XIX. 
OccasIONAL NOTES, - 
May-F Lowers. 
as or are in America: Cincin- 
nati to New York. 
Vistr ro A TurRKISH CASTLE. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 





W. and R. Cuampers, 3, Bride’s- . 


d Bri passage, Fleet-strect, Lon- 
Premium for Assurance of 50/. and an Annuity of 107. would | don, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 


sellers. 





E 


| Articles, by “ A Stranger in Par 


NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 

ISTORY of the SESSION 1852-3. A 
Parliamentary Retrospeet. (Being a Reprint of the 
N dias has tas pio tahoohn opportuni 

“ Never before has the public such an i 

nt, an be 


| seeing things as they actually are in Parliame 


knowing the physiognomy and habits of that great as- 


sembly. 
Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. 


t 
t 





Effects, and Rational . 
M.D., Physician to the General Post-eifice Letter 
Provident Institution, &e. 





——— = the ee that are 
vertise the speedy, safe, and 
MEMBER 


De THE ROXALOOLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS Londons 


In this respect, the book is worth files of all the 


hat, in 
he very 
istinctly original in its 


to 
int of style and literary exeeution, it is equal to 
st newspaper-writing of the day, while yeritis 
spirit. Shrewdness, sense, 


satire are its characteristics ; but there aretouches of somes 
= The Author does not write as a Whig, a Tory, 
ora ical, 


but sketches Parliament, as he himself 
point of view.’ - 


from a hitherto unoccupied 
“What Thackeray is to ial snobbism in gencral, this 


author is to Parlimentary snobbism; and we are much mig- 
taken if the terror of his satires has not already had some 
wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Stephen's.” — 
Westminster Review. 


London: Jory CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





Just published, price 2s., by post 2s. 6d., 


EBILITY and JRRITABILITY in- 

duced by SPERMATORRHGA; the Semptoms, 
Treatment. T. H. 

By ——f 


London ; EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and, 


by Post only, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 


Just published, 8vo, in cloth, price 5s., free by post, 5s. 6d: 

N TRUE and FALSE SPERMA- 

TORRHGA; witha view to the Correction of wide- 

read Errors in relation tothe Treatment and the 
mpuissant and Sexual Hy ondriacs, in 
CKFORD 


lated from the Germanof Dr. PI " 
peta, 219, Regent-street, and 290, Broad-way, New 
ork. 





Just published, pales Sgapes Gua, Be: 6d. 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an. 


Spermatorrhoea; its Nature and 
by persons who 
ual cure of Nervous 
ILLEG 





London: AytorT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. ¢ 
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NEW WORKS. 


1 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


OF 


BR Tour of Military Enspection 


IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 


EUROPEAN TURKEY, 


PERFORMED, FROM AUGUST TO NOVEMBER, 1853, 1N 
COMPANY WITH THE MILITARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION, 


UNDER 
GENERAL PRIM, CONTE DE REUSS, 
ACCREDITED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 
TO HIS HIGHNESS THE SULTAN ABDUL-MEDJED. 
By Cart. G. RHODES, 
(a. M. 94TH REGIMENT, ) 
AN HONORARY MEMBER OF THE SAID COMMISSION. 
Post 8vo, with Map, price 5s. [Next week. 


2. 
HISTORY of INDIA under the HOUSE 
of TAIMUR (1526 to 1707). By WILLIAM ERSKINE, Esq. 
Vols I. and Il. 8vo. (Just ready. 


3. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS, A New Edition (1854), in 3 vols. 
for the pocket, fcap. 8vo, price 21s. [In a few days. 


° + 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
A New Edition (1854), in 3 vols. for the podeet, feap. 8vo, 
price 21s. [In a few days. 


5. 
LADY UNA and her QUEENDOM. 
By the author of “Home Truths for Home Peace.” Fcap. 
[Nearly Rams 


MIRACLES aah SCIENCE. By 

eye STRACHEY, Author of “ Hebrew Politics in 
mes of Sargon and Sennacherib.” 12mo. 

. [Nearly ready. 


The NATIONAL DEBT and HOW to 
PAY IT; or, the FINANCIAL CONDITION of the NATION 
considered. 8vo. Next week. 


Gloig’e Behool Hortes- 
The BOOK of HEALTH. By R. J. 


MANN, M.R.C.E., Author of “ A Guide to the Knowledge of 
the Heavens.” 18mo. [Nearly ready. 


9. 

Professor SCOTT’S ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: With Tables for the Reduc- 
tion of Compound Numbers to Decimals, &c. 12mo. 

a [Nearly ready. 


BOUND and its PHENOMENA. By 
the Rev. E. BREWER. D.D., Author of “A Guide to 
English Ooaposttion” 18mo. [Nearly ready. 


CATLOW’S POPULAR CONCHO. 


LOGY. Second Edition Ling =A — improved; with many 
additional Woodcuts. Post 8v (Nearly ready. 





xi. 

RUSSIA and the WAR. By Captain 
JESSE (late Unattached), Author of Murray’s “ Handbook 
for Russia,” &c. With Maps and Plan of the Fortifications 
of Sevastopol. 8vo, price 5s. [This day, 

xii. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, in a 


Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the Influence of the 
Physical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. Fceap. 8vo. 


xIv. 
or, FELLOWSHIP in 


OAKFIELD; 
the EAST. W. D. ARNOLD, Lieut. 58th Regiment 
Bengal Native nfantry: Second Edition (1854). 2 vols. 


post 8vo, price 21s- oa 
Gleig’s School Series. 
M‘LEOD’S HAND-ATLAS for CLASS 
TEACHING. Comprising 29 full-coloured Maps. 18mo. 
Price $s. half-bound ; or 2s. 6d. sewed. 


i AS A SCIENCE. | 
Capvancaee Bo rey, mice oe 


By 
n 
ABBE, Lieut. 58th Neste t, B og oA cain 





LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854, 


é TO ADVERTISERS.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the varion, 
Hanpsooxs to the Contents of the Exhibition, must be received by Moser, 
Brappury & Evans, the Publishers to the Company, 11, Bouverie-street, on op 
before the 25th of May. 




















This day is published, in 3 vols., post 8vo, | 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, | 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; | 
OR, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. 
Edited by the Author of “ Sam Slick.” 


AUBREY, A NEW NOVEL. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PLURALITY OF WORLDs. 
In 16mo., price One Shilling, 
LECTRICITY and the CTRI 
penne. Together with, ae C 


| of the STARS ment touchi HEMISTRY 
Inhabitants. By AGEORGH WILSON” ED ea and i ie 


| London: LoneMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and Loyauays 
| 








————————__ 
Third Edition, much enlarged ; in fep. 8vo, Price 7s, 6d, 
N OUTLINE of the necessary Laws 


A SECOND EDITION OF ATHERTON. ie ot een tie THOMBON, i 


“ : 1cen’s College, Oxford. 
By MARY RU SSELL ETPORD, Author of “ Our | By the same Author, in 8v0, price &e, 

THE ATONING WORK of — viewed in relation 
lt o some current Theories; in Eight Bampton Lectures, with 
| 





3 vols., with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 





numerous Notes. 
saatens LONGMAN, Bneem, GRE3Y, and Loxeyays, 


Herst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry | 
Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough -street. 





This day j is published, price 5s., , Vol. L of 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S' CHE-| ot 1" 
MISTRY OF COMMON LIFE, with 57 Illustrations, | WN AUNDER’S 
engraved on Wood by BRANSTON, &c. To be completed in | i RARY TREASURY, or Popular Encyclopedia ofthe 
two volumes. | Belles ys sane : om, Se in style, and 
| copious in information : Including ranches of 
WILLIAM mene by all Booksellers. urgh and London. and —, subject connected with Literature and Art, art 
New and thoroughly revised Edition; com; 


a ae f th te di ti 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. | (ime into general was nt ventions t tar rel 


wee | 


| Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s, each Treasury, 


In pa 8yvo, anni 10s. each, a 12s. roan, or 12s, 6d, ° 
ca 


SCIENTIFIC and LITE. 








On Wednesday, 24th inst., will be published, price 15s., 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the | 
FALL of NAPOLEON to the ACCESSION of LOUIS | 
NAPOLEON. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, D.C.L. | 
Contents of this Volume : 

Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey in 1821—The Greek Revolu- | 
tion, Batile of Navarino, and Establishment of Greek, | 
Independence--The War between Russia and Turkey, | 
1827-1829—France to the. Revolution of 1830—Domestic | 
Bistory of England to the Monetary Crisis of 1825, &c. 


MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 
MAUN 
MAUNDER’S TREAS 

MAUNDER’S TREASU RY of NATURAL 
London; Loxeuas, Browy, Gauss, and Lovemays, 











NEW NOV EL BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ Antonina.” 
Immediately, in 3 vols, 
IDE A ND SEEK 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “ Antonina.” 


} 
WILLIAM BLACK Woop and Sons, Basha and Landen. } 
. RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 








” New: ready, at all the ee in 2 vols., feap., cloth, 


UEAAN ; on, tha Chins of en Ben. | 


L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “The Priest and the | 
Huguenot,” &c. | 


_ Aarau R HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster -row. 


NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 
Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 28s., 
ISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
anew a By M. GUIZOT, 
This Day, ar 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., Author of “ History of the English Revolution,” ke. 


LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. By “ Every way worthy of the high and European 


hich t thor h 1 both asa pean ens 
the Autl ff“ ” whic e author has acquired both as 
tispiece olee tol eS” Semen Prot | statesman. M. Guizot has embodied a farge mass of evi- 


dence now for the first — published. It is a highly inte- 
auans R HALL, Vertu ~e and &. 25, b Setequnterewe, | resting work.’’—John Bull 


This an eutie tas tne 4, { a. RicwarpD BanTiBY, Publisher i in Ordinary to her Maja. 
R. CUMMING’S FAST DAY SER- 





at ek THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES: uniform with F CHA PM AN’S 
s 1e imes.’ 
Artuvr Hatt, Virtvr, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. LIBRARY FOR: THE PE OPLE 
Da aie, se Just published, = _— 
HE PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINAL Now ready. 


LEGISLATION AND PRISON DISCIPLINE IN- | 


VESTIGATED. By GEORGE COMBE. 8vo, pp. 105. OVER-LEGISLA TION. y HERBERT 


Price 2s. 
SPENCER. Reprinted, with can from the West- 


‘ 
London: Stmpkrn, MARSHALL, and Co. minster Boview. Row tala. he July, 1853. 


Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN and STEWART. | 
{RENCH in ONE MONTH, ditto) B 
German, and Italian by De Porquet’s TRESORS, for | A DEFEN CE OF “RELIGION. y 
one: English into the above at sight, 3s. 6d. each ; HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 1s. 
also FIRS NCH, German, and Italian Reading R wks, | 
Parisian peter Pocket Dictionary. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. | 
“This Dey, Fosleete, 8vo, Three Shillings, | from the a Review. N w Series. No- val 


ORREGGIO: a Tragedy. By ADAM) October, 1858 
4 tenn 
C OEHLENSCHLAGER. Translated, with Notes, by an) per One 
THEODORE MARTIN. a 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. o- rag tali War and 
aii I ae RE BOT = n 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. ENO: a Tale of the Itais 


th EMS. By JAMES D. HORROCKS Feap- 
Now ready, Three Volumes, containing 904 pp , foolscap alg ' 


| 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
octavo, 78. 6d., bound in cloth, London : Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
RYDEN’S 


POETICAL WORKS,|—————— 


| the most complete collection of his Pro- | In a few days, price 2s. 6d., 


logues and Epilogues hitherto published. Edited, with a Fr 
Biographical Memoir, containing New Facts and Original | LTIMA THULE; or, Thou hts outs 


Letters of the Poet, now printed for the first time, with | a _— in Now Zealand. By TH 
Notes, Critical and Historical, by ROBERT BELL. | CHOLMONDELEY. 


London: Jomy W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. | 


XII 
THE BOOK OF JOB. ag J. A. FROUDE, 
ha A., late Fellow of Exeter Coll » Ontrt 








London : ra onn CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


_—— 
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